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CHAPTER I 

THE THEATINE SMOKING ROOM. 

The London season draws to a close, the 
dog days are in full blast, and July is of the 

old-fashioned pattern. People are waxing 
querulous at the heat, and pronounce the 
opera a Turkish bath set to music. It is 
delicious to sit in the park if you can only 
muster courage to get there and are fortunate 
enough to catch a causeur who will murmur 
the last scandal into your ears, and be content 
with simple grunts of assent. The genuine 
sybarite avails himself of humanity's weak- 
ness for listening to the sound of its own 
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babble, and permits the gossip of the day to 
be trickled into his ears without exerting 
himself to comment upon it. There is much 
to be said in July about society's doings: 
there are those that are reputed ruined, there 
are the successes, the disappointments, the 
marriages, the ruptures of the marital tie. 
Society has usually plenty to say at this 
time, and, it must be confessed, is by no 
means reticent about saying it with more or 
lees acidity. What heart-burnings, what 
jealousies, hatreds, friendships, and surprises, 
blossom forth in these fourteen or fifteen 
weeks that lie between Easter and Good- 
wood. Unknown painters, unknown drama- 
tists, unknown authors have found them- 
selves known before the Scotch, Cowes, and 
Continental emigration sets in, whilst the 
gods of the last season have discovered they 
arc forgotten. It is the same with beauty, 
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and the approved daughters of Venus are 
appalled at the discovery of a country comet, 
pronounced by the great authorities to eclipse 
them all, great authorities like the critical 
bench on other no better understanded sub- 
jects, an obscure shadowy vehmgerichte, 
against whose judgment there is no appeal, 
quite as likely to pronounce red hair and 
blue eyes with a slight cast in them a thing to 
rave about as Aphrodite direct from the foam. 
You see there is fashion in all these things, from 
fashionable beauties to fashionable jockeys, 
from fashionable plungers to fashionable milli- 
ners, from fashionable religion to fashionable 
vice, alas ! Dum vivimus vivamus, but strictly 
d la mode in these days ; whether our path 
lie towards the zenith or nadir of our career, 
whether it is glory or ruin stares us in the face, 
let it be done conventionally. Success ought 
not to elate you, nor the contemplation of 
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what seems necessitous suicide induce you 
to bore your fellow-creatures. Go ! but do 
not weary us for weeks beforehand. Society 
has attained well-nigh the stoicism of the 
ancients, and loses its most petted darlings 
with a sad shake of the head. If these 
lost pleiads are of the masculine sex, the 
women speak of them as " poor things," the 
men as " poor beggars " ; when they are of 
the feminine, the men speak of them as 
"poor things," and the women — well, it is 
to be hoped — don't speak of them at all. 

Soft shine the lights in the smoking-room 
of the Theatine, and as the clock verges on the 
stroke of midnight, that pleasant symposium 
begins to fill up, not that it is ever very 
empty. There are a veteran band of late 
diners, who, despising alike the attractions of 
the opera, the theatre, or society, adjourn 
there straight from the coffee-room, who 
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believe much in the tranquil enjoyment of 
tobacco and moistened conversation, till such 
time as inclination should suggest bed, a very- 
sluggard in suggestion, that same inclination, 
as concerned some half-dozen of them, who 
smoked, talked, and sipped their grog with 
as much solid, steady enjoyment, as the 
renowned topers of the Johnsonian era. 

"Old George Latimer buried to-day,' ' 
observed one of these worthies, as he super- 
intended the brewing of a fresh beaker of 
his particular vanity. 

" Yes ; he's had a real good innings too, 
been a man about town these five-and-forty 
years, and at all in the ring. They'll miss 
him in the shires as much as they will at 
Newmarket, miss him in society as much as 
at " the Turf." He'd a rattling good fortune 
to start with. Do you suppose he left any- 
thing behind him ? " 
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" Hum, not so much, perhaps, as he began 
with. If he made a coup or two, yet he got 
it pretty hard across the knuckles many 
times in his racing life. Still he was no 
fool, and could not have hurt himself at 
whist, at all events. 1 should think there 
were few better players in London. Still, 
whatever a man who led George Latimer's 
life began with, it's a monstrous difficult 
thing to guess what may be left of it at the 
end of forty-five years." 

"That's so," replied the other senten- 
tiously. " I wonder whether they read his 
will to-day, and where what he has to leave 
is left. He'd no very near relative, had he ? " 

" Two or three nephews or nieces, I fancy, 
but I can't speak for certain, I daresay we 
shall hear before long. Ah, here comes 
Lithfield, he knew Latimer well, and I 
daresay can tell us something about it." 
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The new comer nodded slightly to the pair 
of gossips, and was about to go further up 
the room, when the first speaker, old Colonel 
Gobmouth, hailed him and said : " Sit down 
here for a moment, Viscount, I want to ask 
you a question or two." 

Thus appealed to, Viscount Lithfield turned 
with his usual bored, weary look, dropped 
into an adjoining chair, and as he lit a fresh 
cigarette, said in rather trainante tones : 
" Upon what can I throw the light of my 
intelligence for Colonel Gobmouth ? " 

" Were you at George Latimer's funeral 
to-day ? " 

" Of course ; he has been one of my 
greatest friends since I was first launched 
on town about twenty-five years ago." 

" Went off well, eh ? Satisfactory funeral, 
that is ? " 

Lithfield made no immediate response, 
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but looked his interlocutor quietly over for 
about a minute, then, rising leisurely, ob- 
served, "You will see all about it in to- 
morrow's papers/' and lounged away. 

Gobmouth felt conscious of having been 
most scientifically snubbed, and the broad 
grin on his friend Bubbleton's face, was by 
no means soothing to his outraged feelings. 

" Conceited beast," he muttered, " I don't 
believe a man in the best of society like 
George Latimer ever noticed Lithfield. It 
was a piece of ostentatious impertinence his 
presuming to attend Latimer's funeral at all." 

We do say these little things about one 
another in society when our acquaintance 
displease us. 

In the meanwhile, Lithfield had made his 
way to his original point at the top of the 
room, where two of his great cronies were 
ensconced, Kalph Leslie and Frank Blan- 
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ford, and with a nod, took his place beside 
them. They constituted a curious trio. 
Tall, swart, black-browed, grim-visaged 
Leslie, who from his early days till now, 
when he reckoned over forty summers, 
had lived on the frontiers of India, 
occasionally changing from one irregular 
cavalry regiment to another, a service in 
which men's swords were rarely long in the 
scabbard, and wherein there was slight risk 
of the horses' legs filling for lack of work, 
a tried brave on the war-path, a child in the 
ways of London life, now home on a two 
years' furlough. The bright, vivacious young 
fellow to whom he was talking when Lith- 
field joined them, was a nephew of Ralph's 
in the Rifle Brigade, full of fun, spirits, and 
bonhomie, knowing incomparably more of 
the ways of men and more especially women 
in the civilised world than his black-browed 
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uncle, who had numbered near double his 
years. The wild, stirring scenes of campaign- 
ing and big game shooting, do not initiate one 
into the wiles and wickedness of cities, and 
Ralph Leslie's visits home had been few in all 
that fivc-and-twenty years. The Viscount 
offered a singular contrast to the above pair, a 
blaad, languid, good-looking man, about forty, 
who had shot in Scotland, hunted in the shires, 
lost his money at Ascot, Newmarket, &c, 
played whist at the Turf, and flirted promis- 
cuously through season after season since he 
had left college. He had never done himself 
much harm at any of these diversions. He 
had never lost money nor heart to an extent 
that had caused him more than temporary 
inconvenience, but he suffered nevertheless 
from satiety. Life was too easy for him, and 
he found it difficult to be very much in 
earnest about anything. He played an 
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excellent rubber, being possessed of an excel- 
lent digestion, excellent memory, and ad- 
mirable capacity for carrying wine. He shot 
well because lie had an accurate eye and was 
too indifferent to the result ever to get in the 
least degree nervous concerning it ; that same 
indifference gave him more success with 
women than the courtly devotion of other 
men. Explain it let those who list, but it 
is an undoubted fact that indifference to her 
attractions seldom fails to pique a pretty 
woman and thus interest her, very likely 
angrily, in the delinquent. It is always a 
point in a man's favour when a woman 
takes to thinking about him at all. The 
fair sex, like Balaam, often reverse the 
malediction they originally intended to 
pronounce. 

"Of course you have been at Latimer's 
funeral," observed Leslie. " I suppose you 
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heard nothing as to how he has left his pro- 
perty ? " 

" Curious to say, I did. Such things are 
not usually known till a few days later ; 
but we were given to understand this morn- 
ing that Latimer has left all he has to Fred 
Biversley. Do you recollect him, Ralph ? " 

" Was not that the fellow in the Guards 
who went such ' a perisher' about seven years 
ago ? " interrupted young Blanford. " He 
was just before my time, but I have heard 
many a story concerning him and his doings 
in those days." 

"That is the man," rejoined Lithfield, 
"and a nicer young one I never recollect 
coming to infinite grief. A frank, free, 
cheery, light-hearted boy as ever began 
life ; but he took to play, and every descrip- 
tion of devilment after a bit, and ran 
through every stiver he had in the latter 
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part of his career. I never could make it 
out, but he seemed utterly reckless towards 
the finish, and when we tried to expostulate 
with him, answered with a weary smile, 
' Bah, what does it matter ! ' He must, I 
can't help thinking, have come to some woe 
that none of us kenned ; meanwhile, I am 
told that no one has the least idea of his 
whereabouts, or even if he is alive, and that 
poor George Latimer, having some doubts 
upon that latter point, has made his bequest 
conditional upon Eiversley claiming his 
heritage within a stipulated time/' 

" And if he does not ? " inquired Leslie. 

" Then it passes positively to other hands. 
I can tell you no more as yet, and should, 
doubtless, not have been able to give you 
so much information were I not one of the 
trustees. The day after to-morrow we are 
to hear the will read, and shall doubtless 
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then know all about it. Ha, Chesterton, 
how arc you? sit down here. I was just 
tolling 'cm George Latimer's left all his 
money to young Fred Eiversley. You 
knew him ? " 

11 Knew him 1 we were in the same bat- 
talion, and a better fellow never lived. 
Poor old boy, I recollect the cause of his 
woo. He always was fond of racing, and as 
long as he bet in tenners with an occasional 
pony, had a lot of fun at very little ex- 
pense ; but in an evil hour he landed a big 
stake. It was the Hermit's year, you know, 
and he, a great follower of the ' All Eose,' 
had thirty hundreds about the colt. You 
remember, there was no hedging, they all 
had to stand their money, and poor Fred 
won three thousand in consequence. From 
that time fris betting operations were con- 
ducted on a very different scale, and the 
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end came speedily. But had Latimer any- 
thing to leave ? " 

" Something, of course, but I've no idea 
of what amount/' said Lithfield. 

"Hum/' said Chesterton, meditatively; 
" I shouldn't wonder if it required a toler- 
ably round sum of money to enable Fred 
Eiversley to set foot, with safety, in this 
country." 

" Quite likely," replied Lithfield ; " how- 
ever, the first thing is to find out where he 
is — he hasn't been heard of, I'm told, for 
years." 

" Pouf," returned Chesterton, discharging 
a volume of smoke from beneath his heavy 
moustache, " men are mighty quick of hear- 
ing that money has been left them, and lynx- 
eyed to boot. You only advertise for Fred 
Eiversley anything like freely, and my life on 
it he turns up before many weeks are over." 
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"By the way, Chesterton, do you re- 
collect, towards the finish of poor Fred's 
career, that it seemed as if the heart was all 
out of him, as if he was utterly indifferent 
to what became of him ? " 

11 Yes ; but I have seen that phase often 
in men driving headlong to ruin. When 
the horses are clean out of their hand, and 
they know the overturning of the coach is 
inevitable, it is wonderful how utterly reck- 
less they become." 

"I know all that, but it struck me, as 
well as some other of his friends, that he'd 
a trouble behind of some sort, to which his 
pecuniary ruin was child's play. All a mis- 
take on our part, very likely — no skeleton in 
the background ever transpired, at all 
events." 

"Quite right, not at all an uncommon 
thing. A break-up often brings to light the 
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vulture whose feeding upon the entrails has 
produced the catastrophe. A female speci- 
men, usually with a taste for diamonds and 
a bijou residence ; but there was nothing of 
that sort connected with Fred Riversley's 
smash." 

" No ; but I still fancy there was trouble 
of some sort, of which we never heard/' 
retorted Lithfield. 

"The Lord be praised for that same," 
remarked Chesterton, quietly ; " there was 
quite enough trouble of which we did ; for 
the matter of that, there usually is." 

" You think there was a woman in the 
background, eh, Viscount?" exclaimed young 
Blanford. 

" No, I don't go so far as that," rejoined 
Lithfield, " I only say there seemed a some- 
thing more than his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments to make Fred Biversley so utterly 

VOL. I. C 
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hopeless and indifferent as he was at the 

finish." 

"I remember, years ago, poor Charlie 

Forester, the gayest and brightest young one 

we had in the Guides/' said Leslie, musingly, 

" being struck just that way. He went 

away on long leave to Simla, and when he 

came back he was as serious as an under- 
taker. He went through his work mechani- 
cally, but all the ' go ' seemed out of him, 
although he volunteered for every bit of 
dirty service that turned up. I, and several 
of his intimates, did our best to get at what 
was the matter. Had he played at Simla ? 
Yes, he had, and lost not only all his ready 
money, but he had forged a very pretty collar 
for himself in the shape of bills given to the 
native money-lenders up there. But it was 
not that; there was something behind we 
couldn't get at. We knew a few months 
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later, when poor Charlie fell mortally 
wounded in hot pursuit of a band of 
marauders, who had come down cattle lift- 
ing from the Afghan hills. He died with 
a sunny blood-dabbled ringlet in his fingers, 
and we heard, a little later, that he had 
fallen a victim, while at Simla, to the 
most notorious coquette in all the North- 
west provinces." 

" Well," said Chesterton, " I can only say 
that if Eiversley was hit in that way, 
knocking about for seven years, on what 
must have been a very limited and probably 
precarious income, is about as likely to drill 
the sentiment out of him as anything I 
know." 

" Yes," said Lithfield, meditatively ; 
"struggling for existence in petty con- 
tinental towns must be unfavourable to the 

nurturing of a grande passion." 

o 2 
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"Depend upon it," observed Chesterton, 
" when Fred Riversley turns up he won't be 
anxious to look back upon the past. He 
will be all for a fresh start, and letting what 
was, be buried." 

" I fancy you're about right," replied 
Lithfield ; " meanwhile, it's about time to 
go home, so far as I'm concerned. Leslie 
and Blanford, I've no doubt, are good for 
two or three more cigars." 

Leslie rose, and repudiated further tobacco 
with a grim smile, while the rifleman 
muttered something about just looking in for 
a quarter of an hour at Pratt's, and so the 
little coterie broke up. 



CHAPTER II. 

' PROSSITER, CHUDKINS, & SONS. 

It is impossible to conceive a more re- 
spectable firm than Messrs. Prossiter, Chud- 
kins, & Sons, family solicitors, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Their stupendous respectability was 
quite oppressive. When you were shown 
in amongst all the japanned boxes, with 
their proprietors' names affixed outside, you 
felt you were surrounded by property — 
landed property — you instinctively felt that 
all their clients were men of substance, con- 
tinually wanting to borrow a trifle of twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds on mortgage, to 
enable them to add another couple of farms 
to the family estate, or, on the other hand, 
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flecking to place some such accumulations 
out on a similar investment. The clients of 
Prossiter, Chudkins, & Sons, in fact, formed 
a sort of ring for the accumulation of land, 
over which Prossiter and Chudkins presided, 
bringing those who had money to lend in 
connection with those who wanted to bor- 
row it for the purpose of acquiring land. I 
need scarcely say there was quite a conser- 
vative air about the whole establishment. 
As you sat in the little waiting-room, enjoy- 
ing the supplement of the Times till such 
time as either Prossiter or Chudkins should 
be able to see you, it was impossible not to 
picture cellars in the basement stocked with 
rare old port ; and when, the humour of the 
supplement being somewhat exhausted, time 
waxed tedious, one was wont to picture 
Prossiter taking a second glass of old port 
with his biscuit, and drinking it with an 
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unctuous deliberation most aggravating to 
think upon. I don't know how it was, or 
why, but I always had an idea that Prossi<- 
ter, Chudkins, & Sons kept biscuits and an 
open bottle of old port to support them at 
mid-day, or on other trying occasions. 

It i3 needless to say, on the subject of 
marriage settlements Prossiter & Chudkins 
we immense. You might hurry milliners 

■ 

and upholsterers, hustle bridesmaids, and 
,bustle up the families generally, but you need 
not hope to make Prossiter and Chudkins 
change the even tenor of their way. They 
goaded impatient bridegrooms, to madness by 
the deliberation of their proceedings, usually, 
as things at last approached a conclusion, 
raising some singular legal question, such as 
whether it was in the power, having due 
reference to the grandmother's will, of the 
bridegroom to settle that £5000 at all; 
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whether it was not still in trust for some 
reason not explained, and, in fact whether 
the point had not better be referred to coun- 
sel before they went any further. Then 
traducers declared that half the settlements 
they drew up were open to be disputed in a 
court of law, but that the heavy cloak of 
respectability in which they were shrouded 
usually shielded them from the consequences 
of their legal ignorance ; while people about 
to marry found the only thing was to do it, 
and sign the settlements some months after 
the ceremony. There was a hazy story 
afloat of a very fast young gentleman, who, 
a year or two after he had come into his 
property, suddenly emerged from a hansom 
at the door, rushed up the stairs, placed a 
writ for eight hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds before the horrified Prossiter, and 
.requested him to take the necessary steps to 
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settle it. The joke of the historiette was, 
that Prossiter and Chudkins, literally not 
knowing what to do — such a thing had never 
occurred before in their establishment — did 
nothing but gasp, and finally had to send it 
to a much more common-place solicitor. 
But they solemnly declined any further 
management of the young reprobate's affairs, 
and forwarded him his japanned box with- 
out loss of time. However, people will tell 
stories. Three days after the funeral, Lord 
Lithfield and his co-executor, a Mr. Deblitz, 
were seated in Mr. Prossiter's own private 
room, listening to the reading and explana- 
tion of George Latimer's will. 

Mr. Prossiter was a big, heavy man, 
about fifty, with a rather full, sensual 
mouth, keen black eyes, overhung by strong 
black brows. A heavy-jo wled man, one 
who gave you the idea of a slow, though 
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shrewd thinker. You could imagine him 
not very ready to detect a fraud, but then, 
on the other hand, he was not likely to 
be. over-credulous — one who, though you 
might flatter yourself, in the first instance, 
that you had got the blind side of, was 
given to reckon up the case in terribly 
shrewd, analytical fashion later on. Mr. 
Prossiter's practice had nothing whatever to 
do with criminal law, and yet he had the 
makings of a very fair Old Bailey solicitor 
within him. 

" You understand, then, gentlemen/' said 
Mr. Prossiter, nursing his leg, and tapping 
his teeth with his double-gold eyeglass — a 
favourite trick, and apparently of mysterious 
assistance to the inductive process usually 
simmering in his (Prossiter's) mind — "you 
understand that George Latimer, deceased, 
leaves the whole of his property, a property 
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amounting to some five thousand a year, 
to his nephew, Frederick Riversley, son 
of Sir John Riversley, of Bunnington 
Park, Herts, and late of Her Majesty's 
Guards, subject to the deduction of some 
trifling legacies, which I will read out to 
you presently. In the event of his being 
dead, or all due efforts of the executors to 
discover him in the course of seven years 
having failed, then the property is to go 
to Arthur Riversley, son of the Rev. Morti- 
mer Riversley, of Clumford rectory, Clum- 
bershire, with the reservation that, should 
the aforesaid Frederick Riversley ever re- 
appear, Arthur Riversley is to allow him 
one thousand a year for life out of the 
estate." 

The Viscount listened attentively to the 
tenor of the will, but he was more absorbed 
in speculating how the deuce Mr. Deblitz 
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came to be associated with himself as a 
trustee to it. What on earth had made 
George Latimer single out the great city 
financier to see his last behests carried out ? 
Latimer had of course known him, as Lith- 
field himself did. Most people in society 
knew the great city lord, whose word cither 
swamped or floated a loan ; but, confound 
it ! there had been no intimacy between 
Latimer and Deblitz. The great Deblitz, 
much as he moved about London salons, 
never crossed the threshold of that inner and 
more exclusive circle in which poor Latimer 
and Lithfield spent their days. cC Odd, 
deuced odd I " muttered the Viscount once 
more. " I can't imagine how he thought of 
Deblitz/' 

" Now, gentlemen," continued Mr. Pros- 
siter, still tapping his teeth, and taking 
much counsel from his gold eye-glasses, " of 
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course the question is, how are we to find 
Captain Frederick Biversley ? " 

"Advertise, I suppose," said Deblitz, 
shortly. 

" Quite so, quite so," replied Mr. Prossiter, 
gravely. "Pray, Mr. Deblitz, did you 
know Frederick Biversley 1 " 

" Never saw hirn in my life," replied the 
great financier. " You, I think, knew him 
well, Lord Lithfield ? " 

" Very well — I may say, intimately." 
"You have heard nothing of him since 
his ruin and flight ? " 

"Not directly, but indirectly. I think 
his old servant heard occasionally of him, or 
from him, for nearly two years after he 
levanted." 

" And I suppose nothing has been heard 
of him in the London world now for some 
years ? " inquired Mr. Prossiter. 
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" No, I don't think there is anybody in 
what was his world has heard of Fred 
Riversley for more than five years." 

" If, Lord Lithfield, you would take the 
trouble to let me have a list of those inti- 
mates, either men or women, or even of 
confidential servants, with whom there was 
a likelihood of his communicating, I should 
be greatly obliged to you." 

"I will do my best. You will, of course, 
write to his father, Sir John ? " 

"I have already done so," returned Mr. 
Prossiter, " and received the baronet's answer 
this morning. It exactly corresponds with 
what you tell me. He regrets * that he has 
heard nothing of his son for nearly six 
years/ Was the captain on good terms 
with his father, or did they quarrel about 
his extravagance ? " 

" Not a bit— they were on excellent terms. 
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Sir John recognized that his son was himself 
over again. Fred and he never had any 
words about money, because there was no 
possibility of Sir John assisting him, even if 
he could. The estate had been mortgaged 
pretty well to the mast-head to pay for the 
baronet's own juvenile goings-on, and to 
find the five hundred a year he allowed 
Fred, was quite as much money-raising as he 
was competent to grapple with. That Fred 
Eiversley did all he could on post-obits I 
should think likely. There was the house, 
with its furniture, pictures, and plate. I 
have little doubt the tribes hold liens on all 
these ; in fact I should fancy, when any- 
thing happens to Sir John Eiversley, Bun- 
nington Park and everything belonging to 
it will be sold, down to the last walking- 
stick." 

" Well," said Mr. Deblitz, rising, " I don't 
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see I can be of any more use here, and I am 
wanted in two or three other places, so 111 
say good morning." 

The Viscount nodded, and Mr. Prossiter 
ushered the representative of Mammon to 
the head of the staircase, where he shook 
hands unctuously with him, and promised 
to let him know, when he had anything 
to let him know about. As he re-en- 

* 

tered his room, Mr. Prossiter observed 
that the Viscount was plunged into deep 
thought. 

" We shall ferret him out, never fear, my 
lord. A man who has had five thousand 
a year left him will never fail to turn up. 
He'll have friends " — Mr. Prossiter laid a 
peculiar inflection on this word — "whose 
interest it will be to Jind him. A man, heir 
to that amount of money, couldn't keep con- 
cealed if he tried." 
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" What on earth made him do it ? " said 
the Viscount, absently. 

" Creditors, difficulties, no doubt. It is, I 
daresay, advisable, to efface yourself, if pos- 
sible, under such circumstances. That is, I 
should think so," continued Mr. Prossiter, 
cautiously ; " because it is a line of business 
of which we have no experience." 

" Pooh ! " rejoined the Viscount, " I was 
wondering what made George Latimer pick 
out Deblitz as my co-executor — a man of 
whom he knew so little." 

" Ha ! " said Mr. Prossiter, drawing a 
long breath, and then rapidly sounding his 
front teeth with his glasses. "You are 
speculating on one of the most unfathom- 
able subjects I ever come across. Excuse 
me, I have had much experience on this 
point. We draw up a good many wills in 
the course of the twelve months, and on 

VOL. I. D 
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what grounds the testators select the execu- 
tors they do is inexplicable. Sometimes 
one of a family gets, by accident, the repu- 
tation of beingr a business-man — which he 
may or may not be — it makes no difference, 
nothing can go on in that family without 
his being in it. Distant cousins he never 
saw demand him as trustee to their mar- 
riage settlements. Nobody can make a will 
without his consenting to act in some shape, 
and, as a general rule, he is the recipient of 
perpetual little legacies — that's natural ; but 
just as often the testator seems to pick a 
man out as executor upon no other grounds 
than that he knows very little of him. The 
late Mr. Latimer's idea was, doubtless, that 
Mr. Deblitz was a most superior business- 
man, who would be of great assistance to 
you in case of difficulties." 

" Suppose that was it," said Lithfield > 
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languidly. "You'll of course look to all 
the advertising and that. I don't think 
there is any more to be done at present ; 
and, so saying, the Viscount resumed his 
hat," 

"A thousand pardons, my lord, but I 
want you to answer me one or two more 
questions. What sort of looking man was 
Captain Riversley ? " 

" Slight ; dark ; a little above middle 
height ; trim moustache ; wavy brown hair ; 
eyes to match, but darker, and rather small, 
but regular features — but why ? " 

" Because I think it possible that a ficti- 
tious Riversley or two will favour me with 
a call, on the off chance of getting a little 
cash on account, before their imposition is 
exposed. I should like to have a photo- 
graph of the captain, if there is one." 

" I will see about it," returned Lithfield. 

D 2 
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" You had better send such Riversley s as 
call across to me for identification. You 
don't anticipate any serious claim by an 
impostor ? " 

" Oh dear, no ; nothing more than an 
adventurer or two, who will represent them- 
selves as Captain Riversley, and ask for an 
advance of twenty pounds or so, with 
which to fit themselves out previous to 
calling on old friends. I shall refer them to 
you." 

"All right, 111 go bail I know Fred 
Riversley when I see him. Good morning! " 



CHAPTER III. 



CLUMFORD RECTORY. 



There are few prettier country towns in 
England than Clumford, capital of Clumber- 
shire. Situated in a lovely country, you 
arrive at it through roads overhung by high 
luxuriant hedges on the one side, to depart 
through the stately double lime avenue on 
the other ; for Clumford stands on the 
main highway, connecting the West Coun- 
tries with the Metropolis, and in the. olden 
days saw quite a string of coaches working 
through its quiet streets. In these times 
Clumford has a first-class station, with 
refreshment-room, bookstall, and weighing 
machine, all complete — every supposed 
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necessary, indeed, for the first-class pas- 
senger, who is always presumed to require 
papers, an exact register of his w r eight, heavy 
sausage rolls, and soda and brandy to com- 
plete his happiness on his journey. 

It is a very quaint old town, not look- 
ing, although it held a good agricultural 
market once a week, as if it ever con- 
descended to do any business ; not showing 
dny sign, mind, of decay or stagnation ; oa 
th$ contrary, looking drowsily well-to-do. 
Plenty of comfortable gabled houses, abut- 
ting .on good- sized gardens, filled .with 
flowers of the old sort, stocks, sweet peas, 
asteors, and the like, stood a little off the 
main street, while the smart shops in the 
latter seemed to do no business, but 
rather to; be kept by their proprietors for 
amuseaaent. Yefc* with . all its drowsy 
air, . Cluxnford looked so neat- and trim, 
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one would speedily conclude there was 
little lack of funds, either public or private, 
to keep things as they should be kept ; nor 
did the shopkeepers, if given rather to list- 
less lolling at their doors, seem in the least 
despondent about the state of affairs. The 
fact was, Cluniford and its neighbourhood 
boasted a snug little society of higher 
calibre than is usually the lot of country 
towns in these days ; not wealthy people, 
but families of moderate incomes, tolerably 
cosy in their circumstances, though not to 
be counted rich. There was, moreover, a 
barrack and tiny garrison, which usually 
contributed a quota of some half dozen young 
men, who were always ready to valse or play 
lawn tennis. Clumford had always had a 
troop of horse artillery and a detachment of 
dragoons quartered there since the days of 
the great struggle with Napoleon. 
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On the extreme verge of the town, edging 
almost on to the grand lime-tree avenue, 
which fringed the London road on its 
eastern side, stands a large red-brick many- 
gabled house, almost overrun with ivy and 
creepers. It is separated from the road by 
a short drive and shrubberies, but the real 
garden and grounds are at the back. On 
that side there is a considerable extent of 
bright-blooming flower-beds, of lawn, and of 
glass, and beyond that, again, a good-sized 
paddock, separated from the above by a 
sunk fence. This is St. Mary's Eectory, the 
residence of the Rev. Mortimer Eiversley, 
brother of Sir John Eiversley, of whom we 
have already heard. 

A tall, fine-looking man, of fifty odd 
years, with well-cut features, spare in figure, 
and dressed with punctilious neatness, the 
Eev. Mortimer looks, as he sits at the 
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bottom of his comfortable furnished break- 
fast table, a model of the old-fashioned 
orthodox clergyman. A gentleman from 
crown to heel, with neither high nor low 
church proclivities, but conducting his 
ministry in strictly orthodox fashion. He 
administered two mild moral lectures to his 
parishioners once a week, but did not disturb 
the even tenor of his way with regard to 
Saints' Days and Lenten Services. He could 
not be accused of worrying his flock by 
always poking his nose into their affairs, as, 
in good sooth, he rarely visited them, or in- 
terfered with them, unless sent for. He was 
liberal, both with wine and purse, and very 
attentive to his sick, let their case be once 
brought before him, but scarce likely to dis- 
cover illness or distress on his own account. 
With a quiet, self-possessed, pleasant manner, 
he was extremely popular, doted on by his 
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own family, although, despite his easy indo- 
lent habits, no greater domestic autocrat 
ever existed. His wife, his two daughters, 
grown up young ladies, although the elder 
had barely attained her majority, and his 
eldest son, Arthur Eiversley, an under- 
graduate of Oxford, completed the party. 

The entrance of the servant, with the 
post-bag, interrupted the quiet consump- 
tion of tea, ham, eggs, rolls, &c, which 
had been going on, so far, without much 
conversation — the post has a good deal 
to say to the talk at a country breakfast 
table. The rector unlocks the bag, dis- 
tributes the letters, and throws out the 
newspapers. 

"A most portentous epistle for you, 
Arthur," he remarks, as he hands him a 
long blue envelope, with a heavy seal, and 
addressed in a round legal hand. 
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Arthur Eiversley eyes this document dis- 
trustfully. He recognizes the lawyer-like 
aspect of the direction ; he has no very 
serious embarrassments, but is conscious of 
certain Oxford ticks that have urged their 
claims somewhat sharply of late. Can one 
of his creditors have resorted to extremities ? 
He glances round the table, but his father 
and mother are deep in their own corres- 
pondence. His elder sister is similarly 
engaged, while the youngest is busy with 
the Times. He hardens his heart, and 
breaks the seal It is from Prossiter, Chud- 
kins, & Sons, and encloses a copy of George 
Latimer's will, whereby he; Arthur Riversley, 
in the contingency of his cousin's death, or 
not reappearing in the course of seven years, 
to. claim his inheritance, becomes sole heir to 
George Latimer's property. 
. The young man sits, father dazed at first. 
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He does not feel, and rightly, the least 
elation about the prospect. Arthur Kivers- 
ley felt no doubt of Fred's being speedily 
found out under the circumstances, and it ap- 
peared that he profited in no manner by this 
will. He wondered what had made George 
Latimer think of him. A man he had never 
even seen ; and when he did think of him, 
why did he not think of him in somewhat 
more tangible and practical fashion. A 
legacy of a thousand pounds, thought 
Arthur, would have been extremely useful 
and satisfactory, would have liquidated 
those Oxford ticks, and enabled him to buy a 
couple of hunters to amuse himself with 
during the next winter. True, he had no 
claim on Mr. Latimer, was neither kith nor 
kin to him ; his cousin's case was different 
— the late Lady Eiversley having been 
George Latimer's sister, and, moreover, the 
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dead man had always displayed a liking for 
his scapegrace nephew. 

" An invitation to a dance, at Enderly, 
next week," remarked Mrs. Eiversley, as 
she came to the end of her correspondence. 
" I suppose I may say we'll go 1 Dear me, 
Arthur, your letter seems to have absorbed 
all your faculties. I hope it is not bad news 
that makes you so serious \ " 

The rector raised his head, and glanced 
keenly at his son. He had noticed the 
legal appearance of that large blue envelope 
when he had handed it to him. 

" No," replied Arthur, " it certainly can- 
not be called bad news, nor do I see it can be 
called good. But it is, I think, rather a curious 
thing to have happened to one. Read it, and 
explain to my mother and the girls what 
has befallen me ; " and, with a faint smile, 
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Arthur passed the epistle of Prossiter, Chud- 
kins, & Sons back to his father. 

The Rev. Mortimer was even more aston- 
ished than his son. He had known Latimer 
a little in days gone, chiefly from meeting 
him at Bunnington, his brother Sir John's 
place ; but the country rector, on his visits 
to town — and he always indulged in six 
weeks about June — was not likely to run 
across George Latimer, whose groove for 
years had run in the faster circles of the 
London world. The rector expressed his 
surprise freely. 

"To tell you the truth/' he said, "it 
strikes me as a very singular thing that 
Latimer even knew I had a son ; but that 
he should know his name seems to me quite 
unaccountable. I should have supposed 
his knowledge of me to amount to no more 
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than that I was married, and had a living 
somewhere in the country." 

" But if cousin Fred has died abroad, 
Arthur will be a rich man, won't he ? " in- 
quired Bessie Eiversley, a vivacious young 
lady, just turned sixteen. 

a And it is so many years since he has 
been heard of, poor fellow ! " observed Mrs. 
Eiversley. 

" Nonsense ! " replied the rector. " It is 
absurd to speculate on anything so im- 
probable. Fred has not been heard of, 
because he had to fly the country. He has 
been under a cloud, and I am afraid it is 
only too likely, been pretty hard put to it 
to get along. No — Arthur has fallen in for 
a contingency, and cannot do better than 
recollect how a publisher's " contingencies" 
were defined by a noted wit; namely, as 
" things that never happen/' 
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" I am sure I expect nothing whatever to 
come to me under this will," said Arthur, 
quietly. " The only hard lines are, that, as 
Mr. Latimer chose to mention me at all, he 
did not bond fide leave me some small sum. 
Fred, I know, is different ; but still, in the 
event of my succeeding, look what care he 
is taken of should he ever appear in my 
lifetime. ,, 

"Another contingency, my dear Arthur, 
about which it is quite unnecessary to 
trouble ourselves. No ! there is only one 
benefit likely to come to you from this 
bequest." 

" Indeed ! " cried Arthur. " What ? " ' 

And the lips of Mrs. Eiversley and her 
daughters all syllabled the mystic interroga- 
tory. 

"Well," said the rector, sententiously, 
poor Fred was one of the most open- 
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handed, free, generous fellows in the world ; 
and I think, when he reads that bequest, he 
will feel that he ought to do something for 
Arthur. Coming into an excellent income 
under such circumstances, and bearing in 
mind Mr. Latimer's evident intentions with 
regard to Arthur, had anything happened to 
himself, I think a liberal-minded man like 
Fred would certainly present his cousin 
with something handsome to assist him in 
starting in life." 

" No doubt/ 7 said Mrs. Eiversley. " Still, 
absurd though it may be, I have a presenti- 
ment we shall never hear again of poor Fred." 

The Eector said " Pooh ! " Arthur shook 
his head with an incredulous smile. Miss 
Bessie observed mamma was always right in 
her presentiments, and how nice it would be if 
Arthur was to become rich. Miss Eiversley 
said nothing. She had been silent, as was 

TOL. I. E 
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: h$r wont when listening to anything tfcat 
interested her. She possessed that not alto- 
gether common faculty of attending closely 
to a subject under consideration, without 
seeking to join in the discussion She was 
far away the shrewdest of her family, and at 
present had by no means made up her mind 
as to the effects of this " contingency." I 
have said she was a shrewd girl— rl mean 
that she was, perhaps, more gifted with 
clear, practical common sense, than most 
people ; sufficiently well educated, although 
no shining light in that respect, and I fear 
not likely to have been left in the last half 
dozen at a spelling bee. But she was an 
honest, warm-hearted English girl, with 
sunny-brown hair, and eyes to match, a 
neat figure, and an undisguised passion for 
lawn-tennis, dancing, or other healthy 
amusement. A young lady of • mark in 
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Clumbershire, as one of the pleasantest girls 
and best valsers in the county. People 
never talked of her beauty at first, but it 
stole upon them after a little, and they 
awoke to the fact that Maude Kiversley was 
a very pretty girl, with a hand and foot that 
an artist might rave about. A great friend of 
her mother's, who had chaperoned her on some 
occasion just after her dgbtit, told that lady 
afterwards, " She was no trouble at all, my 
dear, and wanted no looking after — her 
partners alioays came back" 

Maude, turning it over in her own mind 
after the breakfast-party had broken up, can- 
not help having a vague, hazy sensation that 
George Latimer's will is destined to work 
woe to them in some shape. She cannot, for 
the life of her, as yet, piece out how it should 
do so. If, as Arthur said, it was no good, 
yet it could be no harm ; and surely that 

£ 2 
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must be the case. She often smiled at her 
mother's presentiments, but could not help 
a slight shivering one on her own account at 
the morning's intelligence. "It was too 
absurd — more absurd than mamma," she 
argued. "There is a possibility of her 
prognostication coming true, unlikely though 
it be ; but my shadowy dream — ridiculous ! 
How can any harm come to Arthur or any 
of us from this far-fetched bequest ? " 

She was pacing a broad gravel walk bor- 
dering on the ha-ha at the bottom of the 
garden whilst making these reflections, when, 
raising her eyes, she saw her brother coming 
towards her. 

" Queer succession to be left, Maude," he 
observed, as he met her, and then, sucking 
hard at his pipe, relapsed into silence. 

" It is," she replied at length ; " but of 
course it will make no difference to you." 
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" No, I suppose not/' 

" You mean, of course not. You will take 
your degree, and then go to the Bar, as has 
been your intention all along." 

" Precisely. There can be nothing in this 
stupid will of old Latimer's. Fred will 
naturally be back in England before six 
months are over. I wonder whether he will 
give me something to start me in London. 
It would come in deuced handy, you know, 
Maude. Don't think I've gone a mucker at 
Oxford, but I owe a bit more than I care to 
ask the governor for." 

" It's a terribly wild speculation to ima- 
gine that Fred, when he turns up, will do 
anything for you," replied Maude, gently. 

"But he ought, you know, under the cir- 
cumstances. Don't you think so yourself ? " 

" No ! I cannot see any c ought ' about it. 
It is possible he might help you, but I 
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don't imagine the world generally would sec 
any just reason that he should." 

"Girls don't understand these things," 
rejoined the young man, pettishly. 

" It may be so," said Maude, thought-* 
fully. " I can but tell you how the thing 
appears to me." 

"But you heard what my father said. 
He expressed himself strongly on the sub- 
ject, and had no doubt Fred would feel that 
he was bound to do something for me when 
he heard the terms of his inheritance." 

"Yes — and it was curious his suddenly 
coming round to that view, for he was 
almost emphatic in warning you to put no 
faith in what he called your ' contingency/ 
I don't feel to quite comprehend the thing 
as yet, but my impression so far is, that 
yours is a very will-o'-the-wisp of an inherit- 



ance." 
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^ Well," replied her brother, thrusting tea 
hands deep into the pockets of his trousers; 
"time will -show. Less than, a year, will 
doubtless clear the matter, up. Fred, if 
he's ever to turn up, will be heard of ere 
that. I shall be glad to have the matter 
settled." 

" Best to think no more about it," replied 
his sister as she turned towards the house ; 
but she felt as she spoke that her advice 
was impracticable, even were Arthur dis- 
posed to take it. 

Despite the incredulity displayed, in the 
first instance, by both the rector and his son 
concerning the likelihood of the latter ever 
coining in to the late Mr. Latimer's pro- 
perty, slowly but steadily a belief stole over 
the whole family that Arthur would, in the 
end, grasp his inheritance. Circumstances, 
as we shall see, combined to strengthen this 
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belief till it gradually became an accepted 
creed. Maude alone retained her original 
opinion, that it was " a very will-o'-the-wisp 
of an inheritance. 11 



CHAPTER IV. 



ETHEL CLOTHELE. 



The young men of this generation have a 
dull time of it compared with their pre- 
decessors. They don't even understand the 
pet vices of those who went before them, and 
lived so fast and freely. Take gambling for 
instance; well, there never was more high 
play going on than there is now ; but, dear 
me, when nobody pays, what does it matter 
whether the stakes are thousands or sugar 
plums ; it must make the whole thing very 
monotonous. When I hear that the Honour- 
able Septimus Hazard has lost seven thousand 
at Ascot, his income being between five and 
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six hundred a year, I know the " Honourable 
Sept," as he is familiarly called, will be no 
whit inconvenienced. The payment of such 
a sum is so utterly beyond his compassing, 
he will not worry himself by attempting its 
liquidation. The loss of a hundred or two 
to a relentless creditor would have been much 
more intolerable. Itis make-believe gambling, 
such as children play at in their nurseries. 
Play scandals are rife, club committees are 
called upon to interfere on intelligence of 
some disaster of unusual magnitude taking 
place upon their premises. Pure balderdash : 
the money no doubt has been lost — on paper, 
but that is all. Shooting the same : to sit on 
a rail and kill pheasants till you are sick, 
may seem sport to some people, just as play- 
ing ecartS for a monkey a game, which 
neither player has got, is looked upon as high 
play by others. The young men of our era > 
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are not equal to dancing. But what revels we 
oldsters saw at county balls and country 
dances some twenty odd years ago. We 
went for the whole "fun of the fair" in 
those days : what tumultuous " Sir Kogers " 
and wild cotillions we danced. We sometimes 
even broke out into comic songs at supper- 
time, and smoked cigars about the size of a 
jib-boom when the hurly-burly was all over. 
We used to go out partridge-shooting next 
day after lunch in those times, and display 
every variety of fancy shooting in the course 
of the afternoon. 

However, in Clumfordshire people still 
clung to those primitive customs, and if they 
went out to a dance, meant dancing, and no 
mistake about it. There was slight fear of 
a ball collapsing from inanition in the cheery 
west countrie ; and the guests at Enderly had 
come to enjoy themselves in downright 
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earnest, with scarce any pretence of boredom 
amongst them. 

Enderly Park was the home of John 
Hainton, and distance some few miles from 
Clumford ; a low, irregular old house, 
standing in a beautiful undulating park of 
some two hundred and fifty acres, the noble 
oaks of which had probably been standing 
when His Koyal Highness the Prince of 
Orange came that way on his road to the 
throne of England. A mighty pretty pro- 
perty, as the public generally observed ; and 
in thus appraising five thousand acres in a 
ring fence one can hardly say the public was 
wrong. The Haintons had been at Enderly 
a good many generations now. The 
founder of the family was supposed to 
have been one of the followers of Drake, 
Raleigh, or other of those bold sea rovers 
who waged such fierce war against the 
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Spaniard, and made discovery of such 
unknown lands in the days of bluff Queen 
Bess. They won wealth, some of these wild 
buccaneering spirits, though many of them 
made a bitter ending of it, and died after 
terrible hardships under hideous tortures in- 
flicted by the Spaniard or the Indian, War 
was carried on in those days, even by 
European nations, with indescribable fero- 
city ; and between the Englishmen and the 
Spaniards came that little matter of religion 
which usually seems to warrant the treating 
of the captive within one's clutch after the 
hideous fashion of cruel Pagan Eome : civili- 
zation making small progress in this respect, 
if one-tenth of what newspapers and reports 
tell us be true — the Cossack, the Tcherkess, 
the Bulgarian, and the Koord, having shown 
themselves requiring no lessons from the old 
savage freebooters of the Spanish main. 
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John Hainton lived at Enderly Park with 
his mother. His father died a few months 
before he came of age, and it was only 
natural that the widow and John's only 
sister should make their home with him ; " at 
all events," said Mrs. Hainton, with a faint 
smile, " till you give the old house a mistress 
yourself, John ; and remember I most honestly 
hope to see you do it in time. You're young 
enough to bide a bit, and men pick their 
wives better at thirty than twenty." More 
than ten years had gone since that, and keen 
eyes though Clumford, ay, and Clumbershire 
too, possessed, yet John Hainton's name had 
never been coupled with maiden far or near. 
In fact, John was not looked upon as a 
marrying man. He was very fond of field 
sports, showed much aptitude for business, 
and lots of strong common sense on the 
Clumford bencJti, or upon any of those 
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numberless occasions when it behoves a 
country gentleman to assist in the busineas 
of the county. He went to all the. balls, 
lawn-tennis parties, &c, that were going. 
He was a favourite with the generality of 
women, but he always preserved a thoroughly 
frank courteous manner that it was impos- 
sible to mistake. The most conceited of 
her sex could not flatter herself she had ever 
been on the verge of flirtation with John 
Hainton. 

The Eiversleys arrive in good time at 
Enderly Park. Down in Clumbershire ten, 
or thereabouts, is supposed to be fitting time 
to commence a ball, and the band of the 
Clumford Volunteers is playing its gayest 
as John Hainton meets them near the 
entrance of the fine hall which served as a 
ball-room. Having conducted the party to 
make their greeting to his mother and sister, 
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John promptly secured Maude's hand for the 
next valse, and after some few minutes led 
that young lady off to join in it. 

" How nice the old hall looks," said Maude, 
as they strolled up the room. " Who managed 
the decorations ? They are perfect, owing 
chiefly to their quiet simplicity, — the dark 
oak and armour is never so well thrown 
out as by a few banners and masses of 
flowers." 

" It does look well, I think, and I am 
a tolerably unprejudiced witness, insomuch 
as it is all Sara's doing." 

" And the country side has done honour 
to it, Mr. Hainton. I think you have all our 
prettiest girls here this evening." 

" I have striven hard," replied John, laugh- 
ing, " and I think I have succeeded fairly ; 
but then I have canvassed, ay, worked hard, 
for the occasion demanded it. Miss Kivers- 
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ley knows she stands by universal consent in 
the front rank of our Clumbershire belles." 

" Of course/' rejoined Maude, with a slight 
shrug of her shoulders. 

a Exactly ; and therefore it was unnecessary 
to mention to her and hers anything further 
than we meant a good dance, which we 
certainly do/' 

" Good gracious, Mr. Hainton, what can 
you mean ? What do you mean more ? " 

" Well," replied Hainton, with a twinkle 
in his eye, " I told any that I discovered were 
not quite sure they could come, that they 
would miss a sight, though perhaps exercise 
a wise discretion. That Lady Feathering- 
ham had promised to be here with all her 
party, and said she should bring a London 
beauty with her that would extinguish the 
Clumbershire belles as the sun does rush- 
lights." 

VOL. I. F 
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" Upon my word/' returned Maude, " this 
London beauty must be a very Venus if all 
the girls here to-night are to be eclipsed 
in that fashion. I am overcome with 
mingled awe and curiosity. May I ask 
her name ? " 

" Certainly, it will be public property 
directly she arrives,— Miss Ethel Clothele." 

"And is there anything else singular 
about her ? Is she rich, or heiress, in 
short ? " 

" Well, she is singular in this wise, that 
she has lost her parents years ago, and seems 
to have no near relatives. Her duenna is, I 
believe, a former governess, who again has a 
niece or daughter, or something of that sort 
with her. An heiress she is to some extent, 
I believe, but no Miss Kilmansegg, or 
'regular hundred thousand pounder/ Now 
we must have a turn." 
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They could both valse, and Maude Kivers- 
ley was one of Hainton's favourite partners. 
As they paused, after a real good spin, 
a slight murmur of admiration fell upon 
their ears. 

" The peerless Peri ! " exclaimed Maude, 
laughing. a Go and pay your devoir at once, 
sir. As a poor country potentate we release 
you." 

" Nonsense ; go I must. Come along, you 
know Lady Featheringham, and can walk 
up with us to my mother. Besides, I mean 
to introduce you to Miss Clothele. You must 
do battle for the county to-night, and dare 
comparison with this metropolitan star." 

" Eeally, Mr. Hainton," rejoined Maude, 
" I can scarce thank you for ordering me on 
desperate service, but curiosity triumphs, and 
I may shine in her reflected light. Forward 
the stormers ! I feel I am one of les enfant s 

*2 
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perdues, and ought to have white tape on 
my arm, according to the novelist^." 

As she spoke, Hainton had made his way 
through the crowd, and she had scarce closed 
her lips before they were shaking hands 
with Lady Featheringham, and making 
acquaintance with her party. 

" They are right," muttered Maude, taking 
stock of Miss Clothele. " She is handsome, 
and Clumbershire might be well bid to look 
to its laurels to-night. Ah, that is the com- 
panion, I presume — not bad looking, but a 
peculiar face." 

It was. People who had once met 
Caroline Mangerston, rarely forgot her. It 
was not that she was very pretty, nor yet 
that she was very pleasing ; it was not the 
charm of her manner, nor assuredly was it 
that she was a brilliant talker, for Miss 
Mangerston's conversational powers were of 
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no high order. She had a neat little figure, 
a profusion of fair hair, of that peculiar 
shade that our neighbours call blonde 
cendrd, light hazel eyes, and a somewhat 
large mouth, not improved by rather irregu- 
lar teeth ; but with all that, it was a face 
that made an impression on you. Her 
acquaintances differed very much about her. 
Miss Kiversley has just pronounced her not 
bad looking, but others called her positively 
plain, and vowed that Veron's wicked 
epithet, applied to such companions of laide 
de camp, was never more appropriate. One 
advantage she possessed, most decidedly, 
namely, a soft musical voice. As far as ap- 
pearance goes, she was certainly severely 
tested. It was her fate to move through 
the world by the side of handsome Ethel 
Clothele, a tall graceful brunette, with whom 
but few beauties could bear comparison. 
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Miss Mangerston remained rather a mystery 
to society at large. She was voted, usually, 
rather shy and stupid, although keen ob- 
servers had been heard to express doubts 
about her being either one or the other — one 
thing, however, Miss Clothele had made 
society understand clearly, that she could 
not accept invitations which did not include 
her chaperone, Mrs. Mangerston, and that 
she would not accept such as did not, as a 
rule, include that lady's niece. 

" Let me introduce you to Colonel Leslie, 
Miss Kiversley," said Lady Featheringham ; 
and in a few minutes Maude found herself 
promenading the room on the arm of that 
swart dragoon, who constituted one of her 
ladyship's party. 

"Is this your first visit to the West of 
England ? " asked Maude. 

" Yes — indeed, since a boy, I have seen 
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but little of my own country. My life has 
been spent in India — this is only my third 
trip home in five-and-twenty years." 

" I don't think I should like such banish- 
ment," said Maude, softly. " It seems ter- 
rible to lose sight of one's own people for so 
long a time." 

" What would you have, Miss Leslie ? 
The patrimony of the Leslie's is but of a 
limited extent, and the cadets of the family 
have for generations earned their living by 
their swords. I suppose we are none of us 
clever — at all events, we have always pre- 
ferred the chance of hard blows to the cer- 
tainty of hard study. We are a tough race, 
and always make decent soldiers, insomuch 
as we take a deal of killing — a very im- 
portant point when you come to campaign- 
ing. Kemember, I am not alluding to fight- 
ing, but to the rough work, hard fare, and 
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sickness, to which many of our profession 
succumb." 

" Ah ! I see you are a race of iron consti- 
tutions." 

" Well, I don't quite know that," rejoined 
the Colonel, laughing ; " but we are, as I 
told you, tough, with a faculty of getting 
over fevers and getting along on inferior 
food. No very high attributes, I am afraid, 
but very useful to a soldier all the same." 

" And, of course, you have seen a good 
deal of fighting \ " 

" Yes, I have been in pretty well most of 
the shindies that have taken place during 
my sojourn in Bengal ; but excuse me, Miss 
Riversley, I want to ask you a question. 
Are you any relation to the Captain 
Frederick Eiversley who came, so unex- 
pectedly, into a fortune the other day % " 

" His cousin," replied Maude ; "but I did 
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not know that he had as yet been heard of. I 
thought he had disappeared, and the lawyer 
or trustees, or whatever they are, could dis- 
cover no trace of hira." 

" I fancy nothing has been heard of him 
as yet ; there are half-a-dozen reports as to 
where he was last seen, flying about the 
clubs. In the Kocky Mountains, in San 
Francisco, in New York, at Homburg, at Spa, 
eta ; all, I believe, without any real founda- 
tion. You see, he was a well-known and 
popular man in the London world, and 
though that world has no time to weep 
much for those who come to infinite grief in 
its midst, yet it is always willing to wel- 
come back the prodigal whenever he can 
find the means to return to it." 

"I understand; and poor Fred has pro- 
bably had a hard life of it all these years. 
I knew but little of him ; he was a good 
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bit older than any of us, and he didn't often 
come our way. Question for question, 
Colonel Leslie. Do you not admire Miss 
Clothele ? " 

" I think she is simply the handsomest 
woman I ever saw," rejoined Kalph, bluntly. 

Maude looked at him curiously, for a 
moment, and then remarked, " In the very 
little I have seen of her, I should think she 
was utterly unaffected, in spite of her 
beauty." 

"You are quite right," rejoined Leslie, 
" I never met a more perfectly frank, un- 
affected girl, in my life. Her thorough 
honesty is to me her greatest charm." 

"She's an old acquaintance of yours, of 
course, Colonel," observed Maude, demurely. 

" No ; not exactly : I met her in London 
this season," returned Leslie, slowly. 

He had known Ethel Clothele about 
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six weeks, and was as completely her slave 
as the veriest boy might have been, of 
which fact Maude Riversley had already 
more than an inkling : though further than 
a woman's natural curiosity, in a love affair, 
it mattered nothing to her. 

John Hainton here came up to claim her 
hand, and, with a bow to Colonel Leslie, 
Maude once more yielded herself to his 
guidance. 

" I think it isn't a bad ball," said Hain- 
ton ; " I am sure I deserve this galop with 
you, for I have done my duty manfully. I 
have never been idle, and danced with 
everyone I ought." 

" Miss Clothele included," rejoined Maud. 

" Of course, I couldn't possibly help ask- 
ing the stranger in the land, more especially 
when the strange damsel was so wondrous 
fair to gaze upon. I like her, too, for she 
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gives herself no airs, and I have come across 
London belles, at times, who took wondrous 
pains to let me know I was unaccepted in 
Belgravia — and only a provincial — quite 
without the pale." 

"She's too handsome to be in doubt 
about receiving homage," said Miss Rivers- 
ley, disdainfully, " It is the would-be 
beauties that give themselves airs — of course 
you asked Miss Mangerston — I've had no 
opportunity of telling you, but Lady 
Featheringham gave me a hint, that Miss 
Clothele did expect her friend looked after, 
in the matter of partners/' 

" God bless me ! I beg your pardon, for 
one moment," and Hainton looked at his 
card. a I have put my foot in it. I asked 
her for this very galop, and there she is, 
sitting .out, and looking at me. Well, it is 
no use now ; I quite forgot her — not much 
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to be wondered at when you vouchsafed to 
be my partner. Let us have one more turn 
before it finishes." 

" You don't deserve it, after behaving so 
badly; but I can only consent after so pretty 
a speech." 

If there was one thing Caroline Manger- 
ston was insatiable about, it was dancing. 
She was an adept in the art, and rarely 
accustomed to sit out. She might have 
little to say, but there was no lighter valser 
in London, and that, coupled with Ethel's 
introductions, usually sufficed to fill her 
card. She had even refused other invita- 
tions for this very galop, so it may easily 
be imagined she viewed Mr. Hainton's 
delinquency with no little asperity, extend- 
ing that feeling, as was but natural, to the 
partner of his crime. She might not be 
clever, but she was quit3 capable of brood- 
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ing keenly over an unintentional affront, 
and if she accepted apology with smiling 
face, of remembering it as a debt of which 
she would exact relentless acquittance, 
should she ever have the opportunity. 

I verily believe we make bitterer enemies 
by such petty sins of omission and careless- 
ness, than we do when we give people good 
cause not to love us. At all events, John 
Hainton was doomed to find his slip of 
memory sternly registered against him, and 
to experience such trouble as it is possible 
for a vengeful and malicious woman to bring 
about. 



CHAPTER V. 

"CAPTAIN riversley wanted." 

Six months have gone by since George 
Latimer made an end of it, and " went over to 
the majority.' ' Society in various country 
houses, with the aid of claret and cigars, has 
discussed his will and the whereabouts of 
Fred Riversley. The subject has been talked 
over in well-curtained, well-carpeted draw- 
ing-rooms, over shooting lunches in farm- 
house or barn, by the cover side, and at last 
Society gets bored with the enigma of Fred 
Riverslev's fate, anjd comes to the conclusion 
that if he is not dead he ought to be. 
Society naturally argues that the clear 
bounden duty of any man left a property is 
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to turn up promptly when advertised for, 
and at once announce what he means to do 
for it — Society. So, upon the whole, the 
public mind ceases to interest itself con- 
cerning the whereabouts or destiny of that 
luckless Guardsman, except in the case of a 
few far-sighted matrons, who, being blessed 
with marriageable daughters, sought for 
information concerning the next heir ; quite 
a pleasant little crop of festivities fructifying 
for Arthur Riversley when, his university 
career finished, he shall settle himself in 
town. 

But if Society generally had ceased to 
concern itself about Fred Riversley, it was 
much the reverse with most of the people 
more nearly connected with the absentee. 
Lord Lithfield was continually writing or 
dropping in on Mr. Prossiter to know if he 
had any news, and receiving as constant 
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replies in the negative. One or two appli- 
cations there had been from places on the 
Continent in which Captain Riversley had 
requested a remittance of twenty or thirty 
pounds to enable him to return to England 
and claim his inheritance. But Mr. Prossiter 
was quite prepared for this ; and when the 
handwriting was submitted to Sir John or 
other of Fred's old intimates, it had always 
been decisively agreed that it was not his. 
Lord Lithfield, although he had known the 
missing man well, had no knowledge of his 
handwriting, and more than once questioned 
whether it was not possible for a man's 
handwriting to completely change in seven 
years. 

" Possible, but not probable," returned the 
lawyer ; " so I am informed by one of our 
best experts whom I have consulted. Still, 
I have guarded against that contingency by 

TOL. T. O 
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writing back to say that a letter from the 
bankers of the place to their London corre- 
spondents, and another from the Protestant 
chaplain vouchsafing for the truth of the 
statement, would justify us in sending out a 
clerk with ample funds to enable the heir of 
Mr. Latimer to return to England forthwith. 
I have found it sufficed, my lord ; we have 
been troubled by no farther letters on the 
subject." 

Mr. Prossiter himself was as deeply 
interested as Lord Lithfield in what might, 
be the result of that perpetual advertisement 
in the Times, by which Frederick George 
Eiversley, late Captain in Her Majesty's 
Grenadier Guards, and son of Sir John 
Eiversley, of Bunnington Park, was in- 
formed that, by communicating with Messrs. 

Prossiter & Chudkins, of , Lincoln's 

Inn Fields, he would be informed of the 
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particulars of a property lately bequeathed 
to him. 

Sir John Kiversley, too, was keenly ex- 
cited about it. He was growing old, and 
the wild life he had led in his younger days 
was telling its tale. Standing as he did all 
alone in the world, with shattered health 
and equally shattered income, it was small 
wonder that he should yearn to see his only 
child at home again. Father and son had 
parted good friends, but Sir John was 
stronger then, and knew that he was bowing 
to the inevitable. Fred was hopelessly 
ruined, and he, Sir John, could do nothing 
to assist him. Brooding in solitude at 
Bunnington this last year or so, for the gout 
and ill-health had compelled him to a gieat 
extent to forswear society, the old man could 
not but muse sadly over the prospects of his 
race. His death would be the signal for the 
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sale of the heritage of his forefathers ; the 
Kiversleys would be blotted out from the 
county gentlemen of Hertfordshire, while 
their representative would be a poverty- 
stricken wanderer on the face of the 
earth; but when the news came of George 
Latimer's will, the baronet's spirits rose 
again. Fred would turn up before long, 
and with this unlooked-for fortune that had 
fallen to him redeem the broad lands of 
Bunnington. Still the months glide by, and 
no tidings reach England concerning Fred 
Eiversley ; he is neither heard from nor 
heard of, and whether he is alive or dead 
is yet matter of perfect uncertainty. It is, 
moreover, a subject on which those more 
immediately interested differ somewhat in 
proportion to the manner it affects them- 
selves. Old Sir John, for instance, has no 
doubt whatever that his son is alive though 
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undiscovered, while the Kector and Arthur 
are coming rapidly to the conclusion that 
Fred Riversley is no longer in this world. 
Lithfield and Mr. Prossiter, again, are un- 
decided. 

" It is most extraordinary that he should 
never have seen the advertisement if he's 
anywhere on this earth," quoth the Viscount. 

" I don't know about that," rejoined the 
lawyer. " There are thousands of educated 
people in this same metropolis who never 
see the Times from one year's end to the 
other." 

"Then, advertise in all the papers ! " ex- 
claimed Lithfield. 

"I think we must, although the Times, 
especially with regard to ' the agony 
column/ is supposed to be more looked at 
than any other. Still, the Telegraph and 
Standard are taken in places where the 
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' Jupiter ' never penetrates. You're right, my 
lord — we will advertise all round." 

And so it came to pass that the whole 
daily press were speedily engaged in in- 
forming Captain Frederick Eiversley that a 
property had been bequeathed him. 

Watching all this with vulture-like eyes 
also were several of the leading money 
lenders, who possessed amongst their hope- 
lessly regarded assets several bills of the 
missing man. They had looked upon these 
pretty much as folks do Turkish Stock now- 
a-days — as not quite to be put in the fire, 
but with very slight idea that it will ever 
be worth a florin in the pound. But 
property of any kind meant money. Let 
only their creditor put foot in London, and 
they had determined to so lay him by the 
heels that he should not escape their grip 
until they had arrived at a satisfactory com- 
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position of some sort with him. They had 
little difficulty in discovering where the 
property came from, and many of them, 
from personal dealings, could form a pretty 
shrewd idea of what Latimer would die 
worth. It is the business of these men to 
know such things, and the knowledge is not 
very difficult to acquire by those un- 
scrupulous about the means. 

" It looks goot, it sounds goot, mine goot 
friends," observed little Nathan, after a 
lengthened conference with some of his 
colleagues. " If we mindst what we's about, 
we shall get our monies in full after all these 
years." 

" Don't be a fool, Nathan," rejoined Mr. 
Samuel Gregson, who was the largest of 
Kiversley's creditors. " If we mind what we 
are about, we shall get our own with 
moderate interest, but if we try for too 
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much we shall probably get nothing. Re- 
member, I counsel a fair compromise. The 
Captain will scarce return the pigeon he 
went away. Lord, what ' dead 'uns ' he did 
back, to be sure ! He's not likely to be such 
a fool as to show himself about town until 
he's made arrangements with us." 

" But he'll have to pay uth. S'helph me 
Motheth, he'll have to pay uth all." 

" Pooh/' said Gregson, " he's used to the 
Continent by this; and if we threaten 
trouble, he's got nothing to do but stay 
abroad. He may have a wife, and settle 
everything on her, and then where arc 
you? 'Six weeks for contempt' don't 
frighten a man much ; and when he comes 
out of Holloway at the end of it, what else 
can you do ? " 

Down in Clumbershire, as may be easily im- 
agined, the existence or non-existence of Fred 
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Kiversleywas quite a theme of popular discus- 
sion. It was not to be supposed that the gist 
of George Latimer's will was long confined to 
the Rectory. The members of that family 
were at first reticent in the extreme on the 
subject, but ere a fortnight had gone by 
there were rumours afloat in Clumford. 
Ere the month was out the story was 
countryside property, and it was a farce for 
the Eiversleys to preserve further mystery 
concerning it. Naturally Clumbershire 
henceforth became considerably excited 
about the return of the missing heir, more 
especially as Clumbershire argued that it 
held the next best trump. Arthur Riversley 
found himself becoming quite a popular 
young man in the county, and, as the 
months rolled by and nothing was heard of 
his missing cousin, began to be received as 
heir to a good estate. This was not calcu- 
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lated to check the good opinion which Mr. 
Arthur Biversley had always entertained of 
himself. No young gentleman out could 
have dropped into the rdle of an eldest son 
more readily than he did, and such an un- 
exceptionally placid eldest son — no un- 
certainty about how long his esteemed sire 
might live to be taken into the calculations. 
His father's life had nothing to say to it. 
In six years or so he would come into his 
property, for the first year of those seven is 
on the wane, and he and those about him 
began to question the probability of Fred's 
being alive. Arthur had managed to take a 
degree, albeit very low down in the list. He 
had also managed to considerably increase 
his Oxford debts during that last term, 
living, indeed, more in accordance with his 
supposed prospects than his actual means. 
It was curious, too, at home how he was 
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humoured in this view of the case. The 
Eector, who had manifested so much 
scepticism upon reading that first letter 
from Prossiter & Chudkins, who had so 
often sternly intimated that his son was to 
look to him for very slight increase of in- 
come upon settling in London, and that he 
considered four hundred a year a liberal 
allowance for a young gentleman reading 
for the Bar, willingly admitted Arthur's 
claim for an increase in this respect on the 
grounds of the additional expenses necessi- 
tated by his position. It pleased the Rev. 
Mortimer to see his son making his way into 
the best houses in the county, and he knew 
none better, .that, though, as far as family 
went, the Riversleys, albeit not Clumber- 
shire people, were fully entitled to ruffle it 
with the best of the county. Yet the son of 
the Rector for Clumford would have never 
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been taken up by the powers of Clumbershire 
if it had not been for his prospects. As for 
Mr. Arthur, his prospects were undoubtedly- 
rosy in the extreme and pleasant in his 
sight. At the expiration of a few weeks 
more he was to be launched in London to 
read for the Bar. " With," as that gentle- 
man argued, " a tolerable allowance, and no 
necessity, for the present at all events, of 
grinding beastly law books, life about town 
ought to be tolerably pleasant, to say the 
least of it." Besides, the probability was 
there never would be occasion for him to 
work at it as a profession, and in the mean- 
time he must eat those abominable dinners 
as best he might. 

Another thing consequent on Arthur's 
sudden popularity was, that invitations to 
stay in country houses poured in upon his 
people. These were more or less accepted, 
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and before long Maude was in almost as 
great request as her brother. A pretty- 
girl, foil of fun, with a natural turn for 
theatricals, games, dancing, &c, was in- 
valuable. She went about sometimes with 
her parents, but often only under her 
brother's escort, and it so happened in the 
course ,of all this visiting that she saw a 
good deal of Ethel Clothele, who was 
wandering from house to house through 
that country. The pair struck up a close 
alliance, and became friends. That the 
missing Fred Eiversley should be discussed 
between them was but natural. Ethel had 
heard an imperfect version of the story 
already, and was rather interested ir the 
romance of the thing. 

" Everybody seems to agree now, Maude, 
that your brother will be the eventual in- 
heritor of Mr. Latimer's estate," said Ethel, 



as the pair sax coahr enjoying their tea over 
the fire in Miss Clothele's room at Bams- 
borow Casde ? the s»eat of Loni Piusenboie, a 
distinguished light in the political circles of 
the da v. and in whose mansion revels were 
at this present being held. 

" I don t think so/* returned Maude. " I 
see nothing but ruin for Arthur in every 
line of that ill-omened will I see his youth 
wasted, his profession neglected, his temper 
soured, and all for a shadow — a pitiful ghost 
of an inheritance — an inheritance which the 
right man will step forth from the darkness 
to claim just as it has wrought the utter de- 
struction of my poor brother. Weak, but 
sanguine and clever, left to depend upon his 
own exertions in this world, it was very 
possible that Arthur might have won his 
way. But — God forgive Mr. Latimer ! — no 
Mephistopheles that ever stepped could have 
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planned so terrible a trap for my poor 
brother as this dreadful will. Excuse me if 
I speak strongly, Ethel, I feel so — and none 
the less because I alone refuse to believe in 
Fred's death, none the less because I see 
what this visionary inheritance will so as- 
suredly do for Arthur. " 

"I understand/' rejoined Miss Clothele. 
f M can easily imagine that nothing can be 
so against a man's working hard as the idea 
he has no necessity to work at all. But, 
believe me, I have heard your brother's case 
discussed a good deal, and most men of the 
world that I have talked with incline 
strongly to the belief that Fred Eiversley 
will be never more heard of." 

"Let us talk no more about it, please," 
said Maude, wearily. "I know he will — 
but my knowledge is intuitive, and in- 
capable of explanation. Saturday you re- 
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turn to London, Ethel, and I shall see you 
no more." 

" Hush ! you must not say that," inter- 
posed Miss Clothele, quickly. " You will 
come to town later on, and I shall be very 
angry if you do not come and see me." 

" Ah, but one never really does see one's 
friends in London in the season." 

" There I think you make a mistake — 
we do see our intimates, but only those. 
Our friends ! — well, they pass by in the 
crowd, and Til admit we perchance see little 
of them. You, Maude Eiversley, are one 
of my intimates, and will be duly put in 
possession of all the secret signs and pass- 
words/' concluded Ethel, laughing. 

Maude pressed her friend's hand in ac- 
knowledgment of this last speech, and then 
fell-to stirring her tea in absent fashion. 
She was by no means a gushing or impres- 
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sionable young lady, but she had been mar- 
vellously attracted by Ethel Clothele, and 
with good reason ; for Ethel had consider- 
ably more than her beauty to recommend 
her in her frank, free, generous disposition. 
Fearless, and holding her opinions with no 
shame concealing them, not heeding par- 
ticularly whether Society coincided in her 
views or not, Miss Clothele was at times 
pronounced " so odd, you know ; " but, as a 
beauty and an heiress, she not only was 
allowed to go her own way, but Society 
sometimes even adopted her view of the 
matter, qualifying their former criticism in 
this wise, " Odd, but so clever, you know." 
Good Lord ! to think if one knew as much 
as Society would have us believe we do, in 
these days, when every gobemouche prefaces 
his story with those dread words. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE UNIVERSITY MATCH. 

It is once more the height of a London 
season, and still there are no tidings of the 
missing Fred Kiversley. Maude is in town 
with her own people, and is enjoying herself 
thoroughly. The Eev. Mortimer has taken 
a prettily-furnished little house in May 
Fair for six weeks, and the family generally 
were sipping all the sweets of London at 
its maddest. The Pictures, the Park, the 
Opera, and Society, amply employed all their 
time ; and Maude, at all events, thoroughly 
revelled in everything. She was of far too 
fine a physique to feel tired, and of far too 
free and unspoilt a nature to be bored. 
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Dance, dinner, garden-party, play, an after- 
noon at Lord's, or a ducking, perchance, at 
Hurlingham or Ascot, she enjoyed it all. 
John Hainton also was up from Clumber- 
shire, and much given to volunteering his 
services as guide and escort. It was ob- 
vious not only to Maude herself, but to her 
saucy sister and her father and mother, that 
the squire of Enderly was undoubtedly pay- 
ing her much more attention than, courteous 
as he invariably was to them, it was his 
custom to bestow upon any individual 
woman. That the Kev. Mortimer and his 
wife should view this with favourable eyes 
was only natural. John Hainton was a 
most desirable son-in-law in every way. 
Maude herself, modest maiden though she 
was, had once or twice asked herself whether 
she really could love this man, should he ask 
her hand, but had shelved the question with 
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the reflection that it would be time enough 
to make up her mind when the question 
arose. 

Despite all the whirl in which they 
both lived, Maude contrived to see a good 
deal of her friend Ethel Clothele. The pro- 
fessions of that young lady had not been 
like so many professions that stars of the 
London world are apt to make in their 
rustic sojournings. Ethel's door was never 
shut against her friend ; and not only that, 
but the popular beauty procured numberless 
pleasant invitations for Maude from people 
who, but for Miss Clothele's interposition, 
would not even have been aware of her ex- 
istence. Miss Eiversley, as I have already 
said, was a quick-witted, lively girl, who 
invariably made her way whenever she got 
a start ; and no sooner was it made known 
that she was one of Ethel's closest intimates, 
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than invitations fell pretty thick upon her 
and hers. You see the name was known on 
Society's "change." Sir John had made a 
figure in the best circles of the London 
world in his day, and his scapegrace son had 
been known in the inner sanctuary after 
hiin. 

His sister's success naturally gave Arthur 
Riversley — now settled in chambers in the 
Temple, and presumedly studying for the 
Bar — a considerable lift in Society. Then 
he, of himself, was an interesting person, as 
holding the possible reversion of George 
Latimer's estate. 

"Quite interesting, really, to look at a 
young man who may be promoted from pau- 
perism to tolerable affluence," said Lady 
Cardslipper to Lord Baccart, putting up her 
glasses. 

" Very — must feel as if he had got a rare 
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good treble-event bet, or had invented 
an infallible martingale, I should think/' 
replied the noble baron, who had dedi- 
cated much time and thought to such 
studies. 

But there were a good many people who, 
pretty much as the country-people had done 
in Clumbershire, accepted Arthur Riversley 
as Latimer's heir, arguing his cousin Fred 
would have been heard of ere this, if he 
were ever to be heard of again. 

Another person Miss Riversley began to 
see a good deal of, under her present cir- 
cumstances, and who rapidly occupied a 
high place in her favour, was Ralph Leslie. 
She appreciated his chivalrous courtesy to 
her sex, the thoroughness and straightfor- 
wardness of his character. What Leslie 
thought on any matter, on which it behoved 
him to give an opinion, he had the courage 
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to ; say and to stand by. Not quite so 
common a virtue this as men may deem it. 
There are plenty of us who only speak half 
our minds on such occasions, and are apt to 
semi-shuffle out of such semi-expressed judg- 
ment as. we have permitted our tongue to 
a-vow, ;upon finding that the majority is 
against us. Leslie, too, was attracted by 
very much the same qualities in Maude, so. 
that it .waa small wonder the pair speedily 
became close allies — a state of affairs which 
John Sainton viewed with jaundiced eyes, 
and some little asperity. 

But there was one person who regarded 
Maudes intimacy with the heiress and Lon- 
don . supcess . with the bitterest dislike, and 
that was .Caroline Mangerston. As we 
know, it had been Miss Riversley's misfor- 
tune to' be, accessory to a slight put upon 
her at their first meeting, and Caroline Man- 
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gerston was one of those natures that treasure 
up and brood morbidly over such trifling 
contretemps. If she said little, she observed 
keenly ; and her somewhat shy manner was, 
to some extent, assumed. Jt covered her 
lack of conversation, and Miss Mangerston 
was not gifted in clothing her thoughts with 
language. Another point in her character, 
though carefully masked, was an extreme 
jealousy about the friendship of Ethel. She 
invariably viewed with dislike and distrust 
any lady who appeared likely to become a 
favourite with Miss Clothele. She was as 
sincerely attached to Ethel as it was in her 
nature to be attached to any one ; but, as 
she was a girl of few intimacies, so, where 
she did give her friendship, it was of that 
passionate, jealous nature, liable to turn 
round and rend the object of it with relent- 
less animosity in the moment of her wrath, 
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albeit the tears of remorse might flow freely 
her anger once expended. 

Miss Clothele had no idea of the real 
nature of her quiet, rather shy companion, 
for Caroline Mangerston was not demonstra- 
tive, and yet her devotion for the heiress 
was as intense as her jealousy concerning it. 
She was continually tortured by Ethel's new 
intimacies, and pictured herself as relegated 
completely to the background, and relapsing 
into the position of any other dependent of 
her class, and it had so far been very differ- 
ent. It was sweet to her to be Ethel's great 
confidante, to mix in the world under the 
shield of Miss Clothele's protection ; and she 
knew well that the heiress was inflexible 
upon the point that she should be treated 
with all the respect due to herself. And 
should she allow Maude Eiversley to step 
between her and all this ? Not if she could 
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prevent it She had taken a dislike to 
Maude as being Hainton's partner, in that 
valse which he should have danced with her 
at Enderly ; but now, as die saw the daily 
increasing intimacy between the two girls, 
she began to conceive a positive hatred for 
Miss Kiversley, and began to look anxiously 
around as to how she might cause a rupture* 
between them ; and, if in so doing she could 
work woe to Maude, so much .the better; 
that thought would nerve, not stay her^ 
hand. In the. meantime she could but wait 
her opportunity. We do not resort to such 
clumsy expedients as daggers and poisoned 
bowls in the nineteenth century ; but vin-r 
dictive people deal out as cruel reprisals 
even now-a-days in good society, though it 
is etiquette to receive the fatal thrust with 
an easy smile, and wrestle with your anguish 
in the silence of your chamber. 
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It is a glorious summer afternoon; the 
fierce July sun shines down upon the beauti- 
ful four-acre lawn of Lord's, now ringed by 
carriages, drags, and spectators. Ladies in 
all their bravery, in cream-coloured cash- 
meres, in light silks of bronze, sage green, 
light blue, dark blue, of every shade, of 
every hue. Eed parasols, white, black, 
striped, etc.; the circlet looks like a flower 
garden, around which black-coated bipeds, 
with flowers in their buttonholes, perpetu- 
ally gyrate. On the roofs of coaches, on 
tables beneath the trees, at the nursery end, 
in tents at the back of the pavilion, endless 
lunches, merging into continuous afternoon 
teas, incessantly go on. The light laughter 
of the women is mingled with rounds of 
enthusiastic applause, interspersed with cries 
of " Oh, played ! " " fielded ! " " well hit ! " 

It is four o'clock in the afternoon of the 
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first day of the University match, as the big 
iron gates at the east-end of the ground 
swing back to admit the entrance of a dark 
claret coach, with a team of four iron-greys, 
which, sweeping round to the left, proceed 
at foot's-pace to the ground secured for 
them on the upper side of the pavilion. 
Lord Lithfield's handsome blase face looks 
down from the box seat, while his fair com- 
panion is also well known to us. Miss 
Clothele sits beside the Viscount, and on 
the bench behind them are Miss Mangerston, 
Miss Kiversley, her brother, and Colonel 
Leslie. Some two or three men were at the 
back of the drag, the boot of which, if it did 
not contain lunch, had all the necessaries for 
a most elaborate tea — from " the appetizer " 
and cake, to hyson and champagne cup. 

" There, Miss Clothele," said the Viscount, 
as, having at length manoeuvred his coach 
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into its allotted berth, the grooms led away 
the horses. " Now, I am once more able to 
talk to you, but the crowd is so great, and 
the road so narrow, that it is necessary to 
pay attention to where one is going, or even 
at footVpace one might upset something or 
somebody." 

" Quite so, and I hope you noticed how 
beautifully I behaved. I uttered not a 
syllable to distract your attention. It could 
be, at the pace we were going, no selfish 
apprehensions tied my tongue, you can be 
certain. Simply philanthropic motives." 

"Ten thousand thanks! — on which side 
are your sympathies enlisted ? " 

" I should say Oxford, if I were a hum- 
bug, because I see you have on a dark blue 
scarf; but I understand nothing about the 
game. I like the show, to see the dresses, 
to see one's acquaintances, and to enjoy a 
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pleasant party with pleasant people, in what 
is to us Londoners, just now, virtually i the 
country.' If you want an enthusiast you 
must look behind you. Maude plays cricket, 
at least, you did, my dear, a couple of years 
back — didn't you ? " 

" Not quite so recently as that ; but I 
have bowled and fagged out for Arthur, as 
a girl," laughed Miss Eiversley. 

" Yes, and she was a very decent bowler, 
too, Miss Clothele," said Arthur, "till the 
time came when she was demoralised, and 
made a young lady of." 

This gentleman was extremely satisfied 
with his present position. It was not only 
pleasant to be seen — I am afraid he thought 
more about that than seeing — but to be able 
to say to his friends of the Temple afterwards, 
" At the Oxford and Cambridge — oh, yes, I 
went on LithfielcTs drag ; had to take care 
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of my sister, you know." That last turn to 
the sentence was artistic, embodying, as it 
did, self-sacrifice to his sister, and how the 
extent to which he was sought in aristo- 
cratic circles bored him. 

"You must explain all this to me, Mr. 
Kiversley," said Ethel, turning round. 
" Don't be too technical, please, but couch 
your explanation in what you would 
doubtless call the most childish of English, 
and then be prepared to find I don't under- 
stand you. Give me only a general idea of 
the game, as to which side is winning, and 
whether any particular interest attaches to 
the men now in. Ha, what does that cheer 
mean — a man out, is it not? I see one 
returning to the pavilion ? " 

" Yes, Miss Clothele, the light blues are 
cheering, they have disposed of one of our 
most dangerous bats for a mere trifle. 
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Rather a disaster for our people this, as we 
counted on his making a good many runs 
before he was sent back ; but it is the luck 
of the game ; the best players sometimes 
fail at a pinch, and the rather despised tail 
of the eleven, that is, those who are sent in 
towards the end, as of small account, make 
the score.' ' 

" I understand ; we see that in the world 
generally. The unknown men in everything 
come unexpectedly to the front, and beat 
those about whom such great things are 
predicted." 

Arthur took refuge in silence. He 
thought the heiress was getting a trifle 
didactic, still he was highly flattered at the 
duty assigned to him, and more by accident 
than design was achieving that rather un- 
common discretion of holding his tongue 
when he had nothing to say. 
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"Now, tell me how the game goes/ 
said Ethel, after a slight pause, during 
which it had been, what the initiated would 
call, slow cricket. The batsman, who had 
just arrived at the wicket, was feeling his 
way. The one he found there was cele- 
brated for his defence, but he possessed no 
capacity for free hitting, which is what 
amuses the general public. That invaluable 
man in an eleven, who can nearly always be 
depended upon to keep up his wicket and 
bully the bowling — albeit, he may get few 
runs — is appreciated only by the connois- 
seurs of the game. 

" Cambridge, Miss Clothelc, finished their 
first innings for one hundred and seventy- 
three. Our people, by which I mean Oxford, 
you know, are now in, and we have lost two 
wickets for twenty-one runs ; and, sad to 
say, the two out are two of our best men." 
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"Then it looks rather against you dark 
blues," said Ethel. 

" Nonsense ! don't be faint hearted, 
Arthur — ah, well played, well hit, Mr. 
Lackington. No, he cannot save it — four, it's 
through the ropes. He gets runs very often, 
does he not, Arthur ?" exclaimed Maude, 
who was now heart and soul in the match. 

No need to ask which side she espoused. 
Her dark blue necktie and the corresponding 
flowers in her bonnet, told that. In fact, 
there was an Oxford tint about the whole 
drag, from the noble owner's scarf to the 
corn-flowers in the buttonholes of his grooms 
— from the dark blue rosettes of the horses, 
to the deeply azure-tinted posies at the 
ladies' breasts. 

" Yes," answered Arthur, " Lackington is 
a bit uncertain, but he's dangerous when it's 
his day/' 
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" And it is his day 1 " cried enthusiastic 
Maude. " Oh, bravo, bravo ! " and she 
clapped her hands, as Mr. Lackington, now 
beginning to feel at home at the wicket, hit 
the Cambridge slow bowler to leg for 
two. 

But in the very next over came further 
disaster to Oxford; that able exponent of 
defence, in the ardour of his vocation, got 
his leg " in front," and was adjudicated out 
" leg before." Three for thirty-five. 

"That's bad," said Maude; "Mr. Stayer 
was a more useful man even than a run- 
getter, in an up-hill game such as this is, 
don't you think so, Arthur ? " 

"You're quite right. This is Mullins 
coming in now ; he is something in Lack- 
ington's style, but not so good — a tremen- 
dous hard hitter. The game will be lively 
now, Miss Clothele. Mullins never . wastes 
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time at the wicket, lie either makes runs or 
goes. He will either be out, or he'll make 
twenty runs in the next quarter of an 
hour." 

The mighty Mullins thoroughly justified 
Arthur's account of him. He made two 
mighty swipes to the ropes for four each, 
and a third hit of similar calibre, but which 
a brilliant piece of fielding on the part of 
Cambridge reduced to two. His eleventh 
ball he lifted far towards the heavens — a big 
hit, but the long-field-on was equal to the 
occasion, and Mullins, the great slogger of 
the Oxford team, received his quietus, and 
retired slowly to the pavilion. 

" Oh dear," said Ethel, " that is bad for 
our side, is it not, Lord Lithfield." 

"Four for forty-eight/ ' remarked the 
Viscount, as he looked at the telegraph- 
board. " Yes, it don't look well. I've laid 
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three hundred to two hundred on the old 
colours, and it seems rather that the other 
way at present." 

However, as regards the remainder of the 
Oxford team, although no one man made a 
great score, yet they all contributed some- 
thing. 

The one exception was Lackington, who 
was not got rid of till he had put fifty- 
eight runs together. In short, when the 
last wicket of the dark blues fell, they were 
only twenty-nine runs behind their enemies 
of the Cam, after all. 

" Ten minutes to six ! " exclaimed the 
Viscount ; " on my word, Miss Clothele, I 
beg your pardon. Miss Eiversley, Miss 
Mangerston, pray forgive me. I was 
so absorbed in the game, I forgot all 
about your necessities. Here, Philip, look 
sharp — tea, claret-cup, hock, and seltzers, 
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and everything else there is to eat and 
drink." 

Lord Lithfield's servitors had had a gipsey 
fire, and a kettle simmering upon it, going 
for the last hour under the wall, so his 
orders were speedily attended to. 

" That lady seems rather struck with some 
of us," said Leslie quietly to Maude, as he 
took a cup of tea from the servant and 
handed it to her. 

" Which ? " inquired Maude, curiously. 

A slight elevation of the colonel's eye- 
brows, and a glance of his eye, apprized her 
of the direction in which she should look. 
On the grass just below their drag, and not 
ten paces distant from it, an extremely 
handsome woman of middle age was survey- 
ing them with great attention. She was 
well and richly dressed, while the man on 
whose arm she leant looked a gentleman, to 
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say the very least of him. Still Leslie was 
right, this lady did stare at the occupants of 
the drag in a fashion rather exceeding that 
warranted on such occasions by well-bred 
people, and both she and her cavalier appa- 
rently would come under that denomination. 

"People will look at Ethel, you know, 
Colonel Leslie ; she must pay the penalty of 
having made a reputation/' laughed Maude. 
" By the way, do you know, Viscount, who 
it is that is taking such interest in us ? " 

" Interested in us ? " rejoined Lithfield, 
laughing ; " why, half the people here are, I 
should hope, or else what is the use of my 
crowning my coach with the Graces. Where 
is he ? Whom do you mean ? " 

" It isn't a him," laughed Maude. " I'm 
alluding to that lady in a mixture of 
heliotrope and black, with all jet trim- 



mings/' 
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Lithfield turned abruptly round, and, to 
Maude's astonishment, received a slight 
laughing nod from the lady in question. 
The Viscount raised his hat in return, and 
then inquired anxiously whether Miss 
Clothele would take another cup of tea. 

Miss Riversley might be new to London, 
but she knew, as women instinctively always 
do know, that it was best to leave further in- 
quiring about the lady in heliotrope and black, 
not so common a little time ago as it is now. 

" You take a deep interest in sport of all 
kinds, Miss Riversley," said Leslie, in his 
deep mellow tones. 

" Yes, I think I do. You see I am country 
bred, and a cricket match or a c hot corner ' 
always interest me. I like to pick out my 
gun when I come down with the luncheon, 
and woe betide them if they do not do their 
devoir. Country racing I've seen of course, 
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but this was my first Ascot. I went down 
with Ethel and Lord Lithfield, as you know ; 
although it's not quite the right word, I can 
only say it's heavenly" 

And here, as an honest chronicler of 
events, I must invite the reader's attention 
to the fact that no lady of this party has dis- 
played the slightest wish to leave her seat. 
If it has ever been your luck to escort ladies 
to Lord's, you must know that they are 
always restless, that no seat contents them, 
they are always wanting to move about. 
As for the game, nine-tenths of them neither 
understand it nor care to, but if you can 
once bestow your fair charge upon a drag, 
depend upon it, she will never want to move 
until play is over. That fulfils all the re- 
quirements of her heart ; not only can she see, 
but, much more important, she can be seen. 

" Ah, here are the dark blues turning out 
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again,'" 7 exclaimed the Viscount ; u very close 
upon an hour yet before the stumps are drawn, 
time enough to see mv foes from the Cam 
discomfited to some extent, if only the Fates 
be propitious." 

Watching the drag closely at some short 
distance, is a tall stalwart man, whose frank 
blue eyes look no little troubled at the sight 
of it. John Hainton, after the wont of meu 
entangled for the first time in Cupids meshes, 
is strangely mistrustful of himself. He, cool, 
calm, self-reliant in the business transactions 
of life, the wild delirium of the hunting field, 
or the fierce tumult of the betting ring, is 
nervous and wanting confidence as soon as 
he finds himself in Maude Riversley's pre- 
sence. It is curious, this sensation. Arguing 
it over to himself, Hainton feels, in a worldly 
point of view, that he ought not to mistrust 
a favourable answer, but then, poor fellow, 
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he is dreadfully in earnest, and when that is 
the case — well, to put it mildly, the male 
creature does not figure to advantage. There 
is Ethel Clothele, for instance. To aspire to 
her hand would, he knows, be much more 
presumptuous, and yet John Hainton feels 
that to ask Ethel to marry him, would be 
infinitely easier than to put that question to 
Maude. He would scorn to acknowledge it, 
but he does not quite like Lord Lithfield's 
attentions to the lady of his love, and cannot 
even disguise from himself that he feels 
decidedly uncomfortable on the subject of 
Colonel Leslie. He has some warranty for 
this. As before said, the Colonel and Maude 
had become great friends — friends and 
nothing more — but how was a man seriously 
wounded to know this. It is not so easy 
even for the cool practised veteran who is 
watching the game to say when a maiden's 
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heart is touched, but a man over head and 
ears in love would feel jealous of his charmer's 
uncle, not knowing him to be such. To any- 
one with unbiassed judgment, the thorough 
frankness and cordiality exhibited by Maude 
and the Colonel in their relations to each 
other, would have been quite sufficient 
guarantee that no warmer feeling than friend- 
ship existed between them. John Hainton, 
sore afflicted, and seeing with all the glamour 
of the complaint, was glancing rancorously 
at the drag, and debating whether he should 
go and speak to Maude or not. He didn't 
know Lord Lithfield, it was true, but he knew 
the remainder of the party. 

He strode across and made his bow. 

" Delighted to see you, Mr. Hainton/' said 
Ethel, as she stretched out her hand. " Lord 
Lithfield, let me introduce you to one of my 
hosts in the west counties, one who be- 
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stowed upon me dancing, supper, and other 
diversions, such as we women love." 

" You're a bold man, Mr. Hainton," laughed 
the Viscount, as he raised his hat, and 
glanced at the light blue favour John wore 
in his button-hole, " to venture into such a 
violent camp of the opposite faction as 
we are here. However, you may trust to 
there being neither hemlock in the wine 
nor anything pernicious in the sandwiches. 
Champagne here, Philip. Won't you come 
up ? You can make room for him, 
Riversley, eh ? " 

Arthur took the hint, and swung himself 
on the roof of the coach, and, though depre- 
cating this arrangement, Hainton could not 
resist the temptation of occupying the place 
next the lady of his love. 

"Ah, Mr. Hainton/ ' exclaimed Maude, as 
she cordially welcomed him, " it's not your 
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fault, you know, that you went to the wrong 
university." 

" The right I'm afraid, Miss Riversley," 
laughed the Viscount, " that is as far as this 
day's cricket goes. These two Cambridge 
men are putting runs together in a manner 
that bodes us no good. If they are not 
parted speedily, our chances will look de- 
cidedly hazy." 

" I may be unwittingly speaking with a 
bias," rejoined Hainton, " but I think we are 
a good bit the stronger team. We ought to 
be further in front than we are ; however, 
there's a good deal of luck always in 
cricket." 

In the meantime, the lady who had before 
attracted Ralph Leslie's attention again 
passed the drag, and once more favoured its 
occupants with a most comprehensive stare. 
The Colonel and Miss Mangerston alone 
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noticed the fair scrutineer upon this occa- 
sion. 

"In which of us is that woman in- 
terested ? " mused Caroline Mangerston. 
" There'3 something more than idle curiosity 
in her steady stare ; one of the men most 
likely, I wonder which of them ? " 

" She ought to be able to swear to young 
Riversley in a court of justice, " muttered 
Leslie ; then turning round, he leant across 
th6 roof to Arthur and said, " Do you know 
the lady in the heliotrope and black dress ? " 

"Not in the least," replied the young 
gentleman ; " I never saw her before." 

But it was evident now that the strange 
lady became aware that she had attracted 
the attention of those upon the coach. She 
dropped her eyes, whispered something to 
her companion, and vanished into the crowd. 

" Odd," muttered the Colonel. That Lith- 
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field had recognised this lady had not escaped 
him, and he resolved to ask the Viscount 
for further particulars when opportunity 
offered. 

What more delightful hour is there in the 
whole London season than that six to seven 
on a big match day at Lord's, when the 
weather is propitious. To sit on bench or 
coach by a pretty woman, and pretend to be 
explaining the game to her, a subject in 
which she affects to be deeply interested 
whenever an outer barbarian interferes with 
your tete-&-Mte, while in reality you neither 
of you know, much less care, who is in or who 
is out, these are golden moments in the days 
of our youth, before anxiety concerning 
draughts and dampness has come to us, 
when dyspepsia and liver are e\rtls of which 
we have vaguely heard. Such a halcyon 
time has arrived to the Viscount's party. 
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The warm summer's evening would have 
calmed the fears of the greatest hypochondriac, 
and as Lithfield and Miss Clothele inter- 
changed light badinage on the box, it more 
than once rose to the Viscount's mind to ask 
her to accept legal claim to the position ; but 
Lithfield knew women well, and strongly- 
conscious though he was of the rank, wealth, 
and position that he had to offer, yet he felt 
instinctively Ethel was not to be won on that 
score. That he might ask her hand success- 
fully in days to come, he thought very 
possible, but he felt that to ask that question 
now would be very doubtful policy. He 
had been a dozen times as near the brink of 
matrimony as this, but lacked the nerve to 
don the fetters. " For better or worse," 
snarled the cynic lang syne — terrible 
sophistry I do we not always take them for 
worse ? Not quite ; they do not run about in 
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the highways or byways, but the women 
who make their husband's career are alive in 
the world yet ; an' you meet one and have 
the shrewdness to know her when you do, 
remember she brings ample dowry, though 
she has few gowns to her back. 

Arthur Kiversley had speedily swung 
himself off the drag and plunged into the 
general crowd, leaving his sister to tyrannize 
over John Hainton to the summit of her 
caprice ; but Maude was no merciless maiden 
in this respect, and Hainton was soon gossip- 
ing pleasantly enough with the object of his 
admiration, and much relieved to find that 
Colonel Leslie interfered but rarely in their 
conversation, devoting himself, with a per- 
severance worthy of a better cause, to the 
entertainment of Miss Mangerston. That 
young lady had a great liking for the Colonel, 
he was always gravely courteous and pleasant 
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to her ; and let Ethel Clothele be jealous as 
she might on behalf of her chere-amie, yet 
Ethel's friends, although not slighting, were 
apt to vouchsafe Miss Mangerston scant 
converse. Caroline Mangerston had never 
much to say for herself, and men are wont 
to tire of executing monologue to women, 
however unscrupulous they may be as regards 
their fellows. Yes, there are times when we 
have all mentally raged to get " our oar in," 
and nearly choked from suppressed execra- 
tion at our companion's ceaseless garrulity. 

But the horses are round, the stumps are 
drawn, Cambridge eighty-one for two wickets, 
and the fashionable world flocks westward 
again to dinner. When Lord Lithfield pulled 
up his team in front of the house in Princes 
Grate, Ethel bade him a frank good-night, 
and thanked him honestly for a pleasant 
afternoon. 

K 2 
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"You'll let me call for you to-morrow, 
then, Miss Clothele, and we'll drive up to see 
the battle finished." 

" With pleasure/' said Ethel, as she swung 
herself lightly to the ground. " Now, good- 
bye." 

But the cloud no bigger than a man's hand 
was already in the heavens, and the down- 
pour of the morrow effectually squelched the 
university tournament, and saved the dark 
blue from what looked like imminent defeat. 



CHAPTER VII. 



AN ILLUSIVE IDEA. 



Arthur Riversley, as July wore away, 
was getting a little intoxicated with his 
social success. To exchange university life 
for the great London Maelstrom is alone a 
thing that often throws a weak character 
somewhat off its balance ; but in Arthur 
Eiversley's case there was this additional 
temptation — namely, that he who had been 
a man of little mark at Oxford had, thanks 
chiefly to his sister's friendship with Miss 
Clothele, aided a little by the probability of 
his inheriting George Latimer's money, and 
eventually coming into the baronetcy, ob- 
tained a footing in the London world that 
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men of much greater advantages seldom 
achieve in their first season. That he should 
ignore the obvious ladder by which he had 
climbed was only what might be naturally 
expected from a weak and somewhat con- 
ceited young man. Mr. Arthur Riversley 
had taught himself to believe that his success 
was due principally owing to his good looks, 
agreeable manners, and promising prospects., 
He had for some time schooled himself into 
the belief that there was no probability 
whatever of his cousin Fred ever turning up, 
and of late had grumbled a good deal at the 
terms of the late Mr. Latimer's will. To 
compass such a life as Arthur is now lead- 
ing requires much clever management on 
five hundred a year, and already the young 
man was beginning to find considerable 
difficulties >. about finding the ready money* 
without which, however much you may live 
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at other people's expense, it is impossible to 
cany on the war. Ydu may pay nobody 
that it is at all possible to get credit from — 
your tradesmen, for instance, such as tailors, 
hosiers, hatters, &c, are liberal in that way 
for two or three years — but cabs, club dinners, 
railway excursions, Ascot, Hurlingham, &c, 
are matters of " money down," and by no 
manner of means to be otherwise compounded. 
Arthur Kiversley, thinking somewhat 
gloomily over the scarcity of gold and silver, 
gradually falls to musing over what is the 
easiest remedy to apply to this state of 
things. After much cogitation he comes to 
the conclusion that there are only two 
courses open to him — matrimony or the 
money-lenders. He, as may be easily 
imagined, overrates his chances in either 
line. He considers himself a very much 
more eligible parti than it is likely the 
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chaperones at all events would deem him at 
present ; and most decidedly, when he comes 
to discourse his prospects with the money- 
lenders, he will find that they put a very 
different value upon his chance of inheriting 
Latimer's estate to that at which he assesses 
it. However, he is not called upon just yet 
to try this experiment He bethinks himself 
that a wealthy wife would be a more pru- 
dent, more moral thing to do than borrow- 
ing money at ruinous interest; and, 
mentally patting himself on the back for the 
worldly wisdom he has displayed in his 
cogitation, he begins to run over the monied 
young ladies of his acquaintance. 

As may easily be supposed, Ethel Clothele 
was one of the first names that came into 
his mind, and after two or three minutes 
reflection he came to the conclusion that it 
was useless to go further. Here was one of 
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the very handsomest girls in London, an 
avowed heiress, and mixing in the very best 
society, an intimate friend of his sister's, and 
who always welcomed him with the greatest 
cordiality. Why should he not stand a good 
chance with her ? 

" Fm of her own set/' he argued (he 
forgot but partially, and that but very 
recently), "heir to a good estate and a 
baronetcy, of an old county family, and, hem ! 
not a bad-looking fellow" — diffidence was 
not one of Arthur Kiversley's failings. " Of 
course she might do better, but, by Jove ! " 
here he pulled up his shirt collar and con- 
templated himself in the glass, " she might 
do worse. I'm blessed if I don't go down 
and talk the thing over with Maude. These 
girls tell each other a good deal ; it's 
possible she might give me an inkling of 
what chance I should stand." 
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Having thus proposed to make life easy 
to himself by living on a woman's mone3 r , 
Mr. Kiverslev felt that he was as much a 
man of energy and determination as if he 
had sat down with the firmest resolution to 
work hard and endeavour to achieve success 
in his profession. He really could have seen 
nothing mean in the step he meditated, even 
had his attention been thus directed. He 
would have enumerated all the advantages 
that he on his side brought to the bargain 
he proposed ; and, remember, he had taught 
himself to believe that these were no 
shadowy contingencies, but realities that 
would come to pass in the next six years, 
even probably to being direct heir to the 
baronetcy. Sir Johns life Was precarious, 
and that Fred Kiversley should ever appear 
upon the scene, an idea not worth serious 
consideration. 
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v " It would read rather well in the Post — 
' Ethel Clothele to Arthur Kiversley, nephew 
of Sir John Kiversley, of Bunnington Park/ 
Suppose one could hardly say nephew and 
heir of Sir John Kiversley. Of course I 
know there's nothing to come into there, 
but the title's nice, and between my own 
money and Ethel's we might redeem the 
property. : At all events that is a thing to 
think over." 

You see this young man did not affect to 
be the least in love with perhaps the most 
beautiful girl he had ever met. He was really 
too much wrapped up in himself to run 
much danger from woman's bright eyes, 
flash they ever so brightly. He thought 
that this would be a very excellent arrange- 
ment, and that he could get along very 
comfortably upon Miss Clothele's money till 
such time as. he succeeded to his own in- 
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heritance. An acknowledged beauty as his 
wife, too, would give him a certain Sclat in 
society, he thought He was not old enough 
as yet to apprehend that the position of 
Venus' satellite is by no means to be coveted. 
No need, at all events, to preach to Arthur 
Biversley the creed that belief in one's self 
goes a long way to assuring success. 

He turned into Curzon Street, a flower in 
his button-hole, his frock-coat and lavender 
gloves buttoned tight, and with the easy 
air of one of society's spoilt children — 
children, alas, who gaze ruefully back, at 
times, upon cakes prematurely eaten, on 
toys too soon broken — who, reckless in 
the morning of life, too often forge fetters 
for their lifetime. We know all about 
the opportunity past, the word spoken, and 
the arrow sped, but who shall enumerate 
the things that do come back ? Aye, come 
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back, and persistently come back. The 
protested bill, the follies of our youth, the 
sins of our maturer years, &c. We pay 
penalty sharp enough concerning them in 
this world without counting the indictment 
against us hereafter. 

He found his family at luncheon, as he 
anticipated, and was cordially welcomed. 

"To what unexpected event do we owe 
the felicity of your highness's company?" 
asked Miss Bessie, pertly. 

She and Arthur were apt to spar a little 
in these times. The young lady had no 
idea of what she termed humouring Arthur's 
airs. " I don't mind his ' putting on side ' 
with Society/' said this irrepressible and, 
truth to say, somewhat slangy damsel; 
"that's Society's look-out; but I, for one, 
don't mean to submit to it at home." 

Her brother, his self-esteem being con- 
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tinually severely wounded, was wont to 
sneer at the folly of taking girls from school 
before their education was completed — at 
an age when they mistook pertness for wit 
and impudence for ease in company. But, 
for all that, Arthur winced a good deal under 
Miss Bessie's attacks, proudly though he 
tried to ignore them. He was not clever, 
and his two sisters were. It is so at times. 
The talent of the family lies entirely with 
the girls, while the boys, whose opportunities 
of making use of it are so much more ex- 
tensive, are unluckily destitute of capital to 
draw upon. Maude strove to think and 
make the very best of her brother, but Miss 
Bessie was more merciless, and, if he snubbed 
her, she most relentlessly chaffed him, and, 
on the whole, perhaps had considerably the 
best of it. Irrepressible young ladies of her 
age 5 are very difficult to put down, while 
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conceited young men of Arthur's are terribly 
sensitive to raillery. . 

Calmly ignoring Miss Bessie's inter- 
rogatory, Arthur slipped quietly into a chair 
and apparently devoted himself to his 
luncheon. 

"Has. he come here simply because he is 
hungry ? " asked Bessie of her sister in a 
stage aside ; " or has he fashionable intelli- 
gence to unfold ? " 

" I have come to lunch, Bessie, if you are 
curious. If I had fashionable chit-chat to 
talk over I certainly shouldn't bore you with 
it," retorted Arthur, sharply. "Stupid, I 
know, to those who don't understand it" 

" Dear me ! " ejaculated that young lady, 
throwing up her hands in mock admiration. 
"To think he's been bored with it all his 
life, and still ' bears it like a lamb ! ' " 

Arthur Riversley once more took refuge 
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in silence, but Miss Bessie had no idea of 
retiring from the attack so speedily, 

" I don't mind sacrificing myself," she 
observed, with assumed solemnity; "but, 
child though I am, I can see you are suffer- 
ing from a suppressed secret. Best cleanse 
your breast, my brother, if it is a story not 
altogether unbefitting my childish ears." 

The girl was a born actress, and her 
pose of resignation and the mock dignity of 
her language made her sister laugh. 

"Just like you, Maude, you always en- 
courage her in her impertinence," growled 
Arthur. 

" If you are so irritable or out of sorts 
that you cannot put up with a little of 
Bessie's nonsense, tell her so at once, and I 
have no doubt she will leave you alone." 

"I think I had best leave you both 
alone," retorted that young lady, and, with 
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a " bless you, my dears," she rose with her 
father and mother and left the room. 

"I came here principally to see you, 
Maude, on a matter of importance," said 
Arthur, as the door closed. 

" You are not in trouble, I hope," she 
murmured; for she read his character so 
truly, and the effect of this shadowy in- 
heritance upon it, that her first impression 
would be always this when he made such 
an announcement to her. 

" Not at all," he rejoined. " Don't you 
think an early marriage is a good thing for a 
fellow ? It steadies him and gives him 
position, you know." 

" Those are two points that depend a good 
deal upon whom a man marries. If he marries 
a good girl that he is honestly in love with, 
it should steady him if anything in this 
world will. As for position — well, of course 
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it is possible to arrive at that through your 
wife ; but, Arthur, — our sex see these things 
quicker than yours — take my word for it, 
there is not one in twenty of us who could 
forego at times reminding a husband of 
that fact; and, unless you, by your own 
exertions, eventually give something in 
return, you'll not find it a happy marriage." 

" Pooh ! Why, the thing is done every 
day." 

" Exactly ; and the mistake discovered 
every day. Many a man, whose name is 
now famous, has doubtless owed his start in 
life to his wife's wealth and position, and 
such marriage has turned out happily, but 
then, remember, the man made a name for 
himself afterwards." 

" Well, you know, I didn't exactly want 
so much to elucidate your views on matri- 
mony generally as upon one particular case." 
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"Meaning your own projected scheme. 
But, Arthur, how do you propose to keep a 
wife?" 

" That's nothing to the purpose. I want 
to consult you about what prospect of 
success I should have with a certain 
lady." 

" My dear Arthur, before I even ask who 
the lady is, it is but fair to tell you that I 
fancy Society would dub you a detri- 
mental." 

"You forget my prospects I" exclaimed 
the young man, hastily. " The woman who 
marries me will, in course of time, be Lady 
Eiversley, and sharer in a handsome 
income." 

" I'll argue no more with you about those 
' will-o'-the-wisp ' prospects, but you'll find 
the world generally appraise them pretty 
much at my valuation." 

L 2 
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" Absurd, Maude ! I cannot understand 
the extreme delight you have in running 
your own brother down/' 

" I do not/' said the girl, sadly ; " but I 
would fain have him stick to his bone 
instead of snapping at the shadow. Better 
to work at the profession you have embraced 
than to keep speculating upon an inheritance 
that may never come to you." 

He recognised the soundness of the 
advice. He had quite enough common 
sense to know that was what it behoved 
him to, but he was of an indolent, sensuous 
temperament, that shrank from toil and 
dearly loved pleasure. It was sweeter to 
remain wrapped in the pleasant dream he 
had wove for himself. He could, of course, 
always take to hard work when the necessity 
became apparent. He did not know what 
that meant — how hard the collar presses, 
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when, after years of sybarite existence, work 
becomes a must, if you are to live, and 
hard work if you are to live decently. He 
did not consider that the first rungs of the 
ladder are poorly paid in all professions, 
and in none more than the very one he had 
adopted. He had never seriously thought 
about that famous Essay of Dickens' on the 
" dry rot " in humanity — so awfully true to 
nature — a common complaint, so easy to 
contract, and only to be stemmed by bitter 
toil and terrible anguish of both mind and 
body. He had no more thought now of 
attending to Maudes advice, than if he had 
not believed in it. We believe in a good 
many things that we totally disregard ; 
and there is no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that men, as a rule, go hopelessly down 
hill with closed eyes. They see their doom 
quite as clearly as the lookers on; but 
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strength of mind to stop the coach fails 
them. 

" Never mind what I had better do, or 
what 1 had better not speculate on/' re- 
turned Arthur, after a pause. " The ques- 
tion now is, what chance have I in what I 
propose doing. Why I come to you is, 
because I think you may probably be able 
to form a good opinion of my chance. I 
told you I thought of marrying. What if I 
should ask Ethel Clothele ? " 

"You! I beg your pardon, Arthur, I 
don't hesitate to say I think you would get 
a decided though courteous refusal." 

" I am sure I get on very well with her ; 
we are on excellent terms/' rejoined Arthur, 
somewhat sulkily, "I can't see that she 
has a decided preference for anyone 
else." 

" No ; but you surely cannot say she's 
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ever shown a decided preference for you. 
Don't you think your being my brother 
may account, in some measure, for her being . 
always civil to, and sometimes dancing with 
you ? » 

" It strikes me you're a little jealous of 
the heiress' affections," said Arthur, drily. 

"It is but natural," continued Maude, 
ignoring his remark, " that she should wel- 
come the brother of one of her chief 
intimates cordially, and vouchsafe him a 
dance at times, especially when he dances 
as well as you do ; but, believe me, you 
have made no further impression, nor do I 
think you likely to. I don't pretend to 
pity you, for you have never even made a 
pretence of being in love with her. If 
Ethel wishes to marry position, in my ; 
humble opinion, she might be Lady Lith- 
field for the holding up of her finger—a 
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position which, granting that visionary be- 
quest should become a fact, is higher than 
you could then give her." 

"Hang it, Maude, I never knew that 
Lithfield had made play in that quarter," 
interposed Arthur, with a look of much 
surprise. 

" Fd hardly say that," returned his sister. 
" Lord Lithfield is a man of the world, and 
not likely to go beyond a certain length 
without encouragement he has never as yet 
received. He does not view winning Ethel 
Clothele as quite such a prosaic or easy task 
as yourself. To do him justice, too, he is 
really much struck with her, and if she 

chose it should be so, would, I fancy, be 
very soon much in love with her. He's 
twenty years your senior, Arthur, but I 
verily believe, has still more capacity than 
you for that amiable indiscretion." 
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" Of course, if Lithfield is in the field, it 
is no use my entering against him" ob- 
served Arthur, who thought this a favour- 
able excuse for abandoning the discussion. 

" And, if he were not," exclaimed Maude, 
somewhat nettled at her brother's conceit, 
" there are twenty as good as he she might 
pick and choose from. Mark me, my 
brother, Ethel Clothele will marry because 
she loves, and for neither rank nor position. 
It is not that she has ever told me so, but 
we women can read each other much better 
than you men, and I know it will be so. If 
you can ever make her love you, she will 
marry you, but you'll have to love her first. 
She would laugh at such protestations as 
you would make her now. I don't think I 
am ever likely to call her sister-in-law, and 
in all honesty, putting on one side her for- 
tune, I say, Arthur, she's too good for you," 
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and, with a little nod, Maude left the 
room. 

" She is right," mused Arthur Kiversley, as 
he sought his hat ; " these women do know 
each other better than we know them. If 
she pronounces it no go, I suppose it is. 
Lithfield, of course, is a trump against one 
it was impossible to count on. Ethel many 
for love ! no, not if the coronet is really at 
her choice. I know that much of the sex, 
anyhow." 

Maude would have had considerably more 
trouble to convince her brother his chance 
with the heiress was hopeless, had she not 
depicted Lord Lithfield at her feet; but 
under those circumstances he was fain to 
admit that solution of his difficulties was 
not open to him. It was not that creditors 
were pressing him in the least, as yet. It 
was simply that he had discovered his 
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income was insufficient for his requirements, 
ergo, the income must be increased. The 
reduction of the requirements never entered 
his head. Somehow, it seldom does in such 
cases. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MRS. BEECHER. 



There is a part of London, lying between 
Lord's Cricket Ground and the Paddington 
Station, which might be at present described 
as "the debatable land." Respectability of 
the heaviest type, Bohemianism, and the 
demi inonde, all seem at present to be 
striving for its possession, and it will be 
curious to see, in twenty years, whether 
this is the district of the retired trades- 
man or of the artists and their followers. 
The third section, like the North American 
Indian, always retires before the flood 
of respectability — intolerant of nomade 
habits and irregular hours. The Bohe- 
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mians are also vagabond in their habits, 
rising when they list, going to bed any- 
time, smoking at all hours, and seeing 
nothing peculiar in drinks under any cir- 
cumstances, whether with the lark or the 
owl, taken horizontally or up-standing, 
before breakfast or after supper. 

At the upper part, or, to speak more 
specifically, at the Hyde Park end of Maida 
Vale, are several pretty villas, standing in 
what, for London, are spacious gardens. 
One of the prettiest of these cottages in the 
debatable land, was inhabited by a rather 
debatable widow. The social police of the 
neighbourhood, consisting of those acidu- 
lated spinsters, fussy matrons, and inquisi- 
tive elderly gentlemen, whose main employ- 
ment in life is enquiring into their neigh- 
bours' affairs in the first place, and the 
tearing to pieces of their neighbours' cha- 
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racters in the second, were much exercised 
in their minds concerning her. Mrs. Beecher 
was a very well preserved woman, who might 
be any age between thirty-five and forty- 
five. She dressed extremely well — too well, 
said the social police — though in excellent 
taste. She was very fairly regular in her 
attendance at church, very fairly liberal in 
her subscriptions to the schools, etc. She 
had a good many visitors, all looking good 
style and irreproachably apparelled. 

They always called at strictly canonical 
hours. There were no reasonable grounds 
whatever for assuming the slightest doubt 
about Mrs. Beecher's thorough respectability. 
She had resided in her present house for 
the last four years, had paid her bills regu- 
larly, and never even afforded a surmise for 
scandal about herself; but, as I said before, 
the self-constituted * Vigilance Committee " 
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of the district were still restless and "curious 
concerning her. 

She made no disguise of her antecedents. 
She was the widow of Edward Beecher, 
Esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service, had a 
pension from the Indian Government in 
virtue of her deceased husband, and private 
means of her own to boot. She kept a 
couple of horses, a groom, and a very neat 
Victoria — rode sometimes, attended* by this 
groom, an elderly servant of most orthodox 
appearance— was sometimes driven by him. 
She kept, altogether, four servants — a cook, 
a parlourmaid, a housemaid, and the above- 
mentioned groom. The first and last- 
mentioned had been with their mistress for 
years, but were remarkable for the reticence 
of their speech. The others had been 
but lately engaged ; they equally made no 
disclosures, for the very sufficient reason 
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that they knew nothing to disclose. Mrs. 
Beecher remained an unfathomable mystery. 
She neither sought society nor positively 
declined it ; but, of the two, inclined 
towards the latter. Old Colonel Mac- 
Gruden, indeed, vowed that, to the best of 
his belief, Tom Beecher never was married, 
but lie was bound to confess that Beecher 
had died four years ago, and that he had 
known nothing of him during the last six 
or seven years of his life. So, in such 
society as she chose to mix in, Mrs. Beecher 
moved under some slight amount of sus- 
picion. She afforded no grounds for it 
whatever. She was quiet, pleasant in 
manner, and decorous in behaviour, and, but 
for one thing, even the suspicions of the 
social police of the district must have been 
long laid. The one thing they could not 
quite get over was the" numerous fashion- 
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able visitors from the West that Mrs. 
Beecherhad. Delicate cross-examination of 
the widow on that point, elicited nothing 
more than she had moved much in society in 
' her earlier life, and that her old friends were 
kind enough not to forget her now she was 
an old woman. 

" Old woman ! my dear," said Mrs. Pick- 
inham, to her bosom friend, Miss Snipin- 
chase, " that's her hypocrisy ; much she 
dresses — and I'll admit that she knows how 
to dress — as if she thought herself an old 
woman." 

" Yes," replied the fair Snipinchase, " and 
as for her old friends, why, there were 
two young gentlemen called on her last 
Sunday afternoon, who might have been her 
sons." 

Still, despite all this, Mrs. Beecher ap- 
parently mixed in as much society in her 
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neighbourhood as she cared about, and it 
might have occurred to a shrewd observer, 
that she coveted no more than threw a 
thorough cegis of respectability over her. 
Three or four times a week, in the season, 
her brougham would rattle into town, but as 
to what diversion, or as to where his mistress 
might have been, the old groom was dumb. 
Theatre, opera, dinner, was all that could be 
extorted from him. Which opera-house,- 
which theatre, or where was the dinner, 
were subjects upon which he was not to be 
questioned with result But, if there was 
one thing that mystified the social police 
more than another, it was this : they 
penetrated, that is, the female and larger 
part of that great protection society, Mrs* 
Beecher's "make up." It was evident to 
them that the ravages of time were, in 
some measure, repaired by art — consummate 
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art they admitted, but for what purpose? 
When a woman is coquette enough to care- 
fully conceal her years in this wise, she 
invariably still wishes to attract admiration, 
at all events. Would not any jury of 
women find that verdict unanimously ? In 
such society as they saw Mrs. Beecher in, 
she most decidedly did not seek to do so. 
She was quiet, natural, sensible, good- 
natured, but not a shadow of coquetting 
was to be detected in her manner. She 
never offered the faintest encouragement to 
flirtation, and when under strict notice of 
the inquisitors compliments had been paid 
her, acknowledged them gracefully as such, 
and nothing more. 

It is a glorious July night as Mrs. 
Beecher s brougham turns quietly, if quickly, 
up the little bit of a drive leading up to the 
cottage. Her servant descends, rings the 
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bell, and the old cook shortly appeals. This 
much the gossips of the vicinity have col- 
lected from the housemaids, that it is old 
Catherine who always sits up to let in her 
mistress at night ; but that is plausibly 
explained by the remark that their work 
does or should begin earlier than the cook's. 

"Any letters, Catherine ?" inquired her 
mistress, as the door closed. 

"Two or three, that don't look of any 
consequence ; but of course I don't know, 
madam. I have laid the table, and placed 
some cold chicken and tongue, in the dining- 
room. Shall I bring up a pint of cham- 
pagne, or what ? " 

" Seltzer and a little brandy, and put the 
cigarettes out. I want to smoke more than 
eat. The letters, too, I suppose they are 
there — not of much consequence, I daresay, 
but 111 look them over after supper." 
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A handsome woman as she sat at her 
supper undoubtedly was Mrs. Beecher — a 
dark-haired florid brunette on a large scale. 
She was attired in an evening robe of 
sapphire velvet, with appointments all duly 
to match, and no man but would have 
pronounced her inside the forties who 
might have gazed on her then for the first 
time. Her eyes flashed brilliantly, and the 
blood mantled red in the widow's cheeks as 
she mused over the pleasant evening she had 
spent ; and it was not till she had lit a 
somewhat large-sized cigarette, that she 
thought of the two or three letters that laid 
upon the table. She opened the first care- 
lessly, glanced at it, and tossed it con- 
temptuously on one side. "Go with that 
party to Richmond ? No, not now-a-days ; 
and I shall give you to understand, Viscount, 
I consider it an impertinence to ask me. 
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You might make allowances for a woman 
who has at last got the best of Fortune to 
some extent, although I know you would 
never turn Queen's evidence against me. 
Queer hand this. I wonder who my corre- 
spondent is. How gloriously Patti did sing 
to-night, to be sure ! Music and cigarettes ! 
On my word, if one could but smoke at the 
opera, and men were not allowed to babble 
except between the acts, it would be 
Elysium ! " She read the next letter — 
the cigarette fell from her fingers un- 
heeded, and she became lost in thought. 
She read it over thrice, and then 
muttered, " What can this mean ? Is 
it for good or for evil \ And, my God, 
how I did love this man once ! Can he 
be alive yet ? I've deemed him dead for 
years past." 

She rose, and paced the room some half- 
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dozen times, lost in thought, then once more 
glanced at the letter — 

" If I mistake not," it ran, " you at one 
time took an interest in Captain Frederick 
Riversley. Are you aware that he has been 
left a fine property? If report says true, 
you did a good bit for him in the days of 
his adversity. He is now thoroughly in a 
position to repay your kindness, or any 
moneys you may have been induced to 
advance him. I recommend you to see him 
as soon as possible, as he is of that kind who 
are, somehow, speedily bereft of their inherit- 
ance. The pigeon that believes in its own 
beak and claws falls an easy and speedy 
prey to the hawks of its neighbourhood. 
You cannot save him — take care of yourself. 
"Your well-wisher, E. T." 

Mrs. Beecher mused a good bit upon the 
letter. That she had known Fred Riversley 
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towards the finish of his career in the 
Guards was true, as also was the fact that 
she had been passionately attached to him. 
She was considerably older than Fred Rivers- 
ley could be, but that, again, is no great 
criterion — ladies often lose their hearts to 
men ten years their junior. The matron of 
forty with a passion for a young gentleman 
of three or four and twenty, is no anomaly, 
and she is wont to display, perhaps, even 
less discretion in her philandering than her 
more youthful compeers. Mrs. Beecher had 
wanted many years of forty when she had 
known Fred Eiversley. Who was her un- 
known correspondent ? What w T as his object 
in giving her this information ? The widow 
had lived rather too ruse and adventurous a 
life to believe such a bit of information 
would be sent her unless the writer, at all 
events, believed it true. He had evidently 
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accurate knowledge of her past relations 
with Fred Kiversley. Now what could be 
his object ? For that of course he was, in 
some measure, serving his own purposes, 
Marion Beecher felt no doubt. She was 
conscious of having a strong claim upon 
Frederick Kiversley ; and though she ap- 
peared, and was, comfortably off, yet she 
was a woman of extravagant tastes, who, 
like most of us, could do with a little ad- 
dition to her income. She made up her 
mind to make inquiries quietly. The 
advertisement in the papers had never 
caught her eye, and her anonymous corre- 
spondent's letter told the first she had heard 
of it. 

She turned the affair over in her mind for 
nearly an hour before she had taken her 
resolve. She must see Fred Kiversley. She 
felt a tenderness for him even now, though 
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the wild love she had once felt for him was 
a thing of the past. Broken, ruined as he 
had been, he had behaved well to her to the 
last. He had made no disguise of the utter 
wreck of his fortunes. Their parting had 
been inevitable, but they had parted good 
friends. She must see him, if it was 
only to congratulate him, to welcome him 
home. As to anything else, well, she 
would be guided by circumstances. She 
did not want to harass him for money ; 
still, if he was really now a rich man, she 
thought he was bound to do something for 
her if she required it. A very hazy idea 
concerning this something, but a vivid im- 
pression that want of money often necessi- 
tated the postponement of her desires. 

" Yes," she muttered, as she brushed out 
her dusky tresses, which exhibited no grey 
hairs, albeit there could be little doubt to a 
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close observer that, when in battle array, the 
widow had recourse to the accessories of the 
toilet. " I must see him first, and then find 
out his address. He could surely never 
refuse to visit me if I wrote him a note — 
indeed, he ought to find me out. My name 
is in the Blue Book, and an old Londoner 
like Fred might speedily discover me if he 
tried; perhaps not though, I have changed my 
name since he left. However, if he is back, 
and has come into money, it will be easy to 
come across him in the Park, at the opera, 
or some such place, unless he is vastly 
changed from the Fred Riversley I knew." 

Having arrived at which conclusion, Marion 
Beecher sought her pillow, and slept tran- 
quilly till morning. 

. When a w r oman makes up her mind to do 
a thing, and that woman happens to be an 
independent lady, she generally loses very 
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little time about compassing her end. Not 
the sort of person, the widow, to let the 
grass grow under her feet on such occa- 
sion. Two or three of her intimates were 
speedily informed of her wish to see Captain 
Kiversley. 

"Nothing easier," replied one of her 
cavaliers. (i I will point him out to you any 
time. He is always about ; but he calls 
himself Mr. Kiversley." 

Mrs. Beecher knew very well that army 
men, on retirement from the service, did 
sometimes drop their rank, especially when 
they had not got very high in the profession. 

" I mean the Mr. Kiversley," she replied, 
" who I hear has come into a good property 
somewhat unexpectedly." 

" Exactly — he's to be seen everywhere. 
The next time I have the honour of being 
your escort, I will point him out to you. 
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We shall probably come across him at any- 
thing that collects the London world. I 
only know him by sight, but he goes every- 
where/' 

"Not in your set exactly, I presume ?" 

"No — he is a satellite of Miss Clothele, 
and revolves round that particular planet; 
but I don't know any of that circle, and am 
not, I think, likely to do so." 

" I wish you knew Mr. Riversley," re- 
joined Mrs. Beecher, musingly. 

"Your wishes are commands, and, if I get 
the chance, I won't fail to make his ac- 
quaintance ; but as I tell you, to put it in 
the vernacular, I'm not in with that lot." 

The widow's cavaliers were of the fast 
school, in some measure ; not but what she 
sometimes appeared under the escort of as 
well-bred middle-aged men as could be met 
with. From this out Mrs. Beecher made 
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inquiry in society concerning the heritage of 

Captain Riversley, but by this time the story 

of George Latimer's will was a twelvemonth 

old, and had died out pretty well except in 

the immediate set to which in his lifetime 

he had been affiliated. Arthur Riversley 

was generally regarded as his heir, with 

some hazy idea that he would not come into 

the property for some two or three years; 

and Arthur found it very pleasant to accept 

the situation, and had really brought himself 

to consider it a hardship that there were 

close upon six years of probation still to 

intervene. The reappearance of his cousin 

was a thing which now rarely recurred to 

him. 

"Poor Fred is not in this world, or we 
should have heard of him long before this/' 
he would remark languidly upon such 
sparse occasions as those conversant with the 
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real state of the case alluded to that possi- 
bility. 

That people imperfectly acquainted with 
the real facts in the outset should be quite 
in the dark about them now, was but 
natural. It is small matter of astonishment 
that Arthur Riversley should have been 
pointed out to Mrs. Beecher at the univer- 
sity match as George Latimer's heir; for 
the richly-dressed lady who honoured Lord 
Lithfield's drag with such a steady and 
comprehensive stare that afternoon was the 
fair widow to whom I have just introduced 
you. 

"Nothing to me," thought the widow 
after that little bit of sight-seeing, — " a re- 
lation of Fred's, I daresay; but I don't 
think it likely Fred's relations would look 
kindly on me under any circumstances, 
much less feel called upon to afford me 
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assistance, even if I required it, which, 
thank Heaven, I don't. No — my anony- 
mous friend has got hold of an incorrect 
version of the story. He's right, though, 
upon one point. Arthur Riversley has a 
good-looking face, but, if I know anything 
of such matters, it is a monstrous weaK one 
— likely to fall a victim to the free lances, I 
should fancy." 



CHAPTER IX. 



"the park" before goodwood. 



The Saturday before Goodwood ! What 
society, that is the very cream of society, 
looks upon as the last " park " of the season. 
" Of course some of these poor parliamen- 
tary devils may be tied by the leg here for 
another two or three weeks," remarks Lord 
Lithfield to his friend Ralph Leslie ; " but 
their feminine belongings won't stand it, 
they'll be off either to the horrible dulness of 
their rural retreats, or to the execrable houses 
they have hired on the sea." 

" And where," laughed the Colonel, " do 
you mean to betake your noble self ? " 

It is difficult, without you go grousing, to 
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say. The country, unless there is something to 
shoot, is simply detestable till hunting begins. 
Yachting is a bore, except in one of your own. 
Your confounded host never will leave a 
place you do not like, nor stay in one you 
do. You have put a question, Leslie, to 
which, when you cannot respond ' Scotland/ 
the answer becomes difficult. However, I 
am off this afternoon, and perhaps Brighton 
may produce an inspiration. " 

" Going to Brighton to-day ? " ejaculated 
Leslie. 

"Even so, Ralph. Three other wearied 
spirits and myself have taken a house there for 
the month. We shall do the Sussex fortnight 
as regards racing, win we hope pots of 
money, take in tons of ozone, get London 
well out of us, and be, we trust, richer, wiser, 
brighter, healthier men on the 1st Sep- 
tember ; possibly we may not, you know, but 
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that's the design. Deuced odd, I had a line 
from Prossiter this morning, to say there was a 
Fred Biversley in the field : ' Reads plausible, 
but so have some of the others/ those are his 
words. Astonishing the lot of reprobates 
about Europe who think they can make 
something out of that advertisement." 

" But Prossiter is quite equal to the occa- 
sion, is he not?" 

" Quite. I declare I don't think he ever 
had a case that so interested him. He 
admits he never felt so keen about anything 
before. You see he never had anything of 
this kind to manage previously. It's out of 
his usual groove, and no Indian questing for 
a trail, or detective at fault for a clue, could 
be more athirst to get on the line. Like 
most of the responses, this I presume. ' Fred 
Kiversley* always replies from a third-rate 
continental town, and requires twenty-five to 
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fifty pounds to enable him to return to 
England and take possession of his inherit- 
ance. 7 ' 

" Odd thing your going off to-day. How 
was it you didn't stay till morning ? " 

" Well, that's Frank Vane's fad ; he always 

vows that the misery of an English Sunday 

is expiation for a week's average wickedness, 

but that fifty Sundays in London should 

expunge every crime in the decalogue from 

one's register. We don't make it pleasant 

for the toilers on their one day of rest, it must 

be confessed : words of wrath hurled at 

them from the pulpit or liquors of venom 

launched at them from the bar, with every 

rational amusement carefully closed against 

them. Take your choice of strong alcohol or 

strong doctrine. It will not come in our 

day, but I prophesy the Established Church 

will come down with a crash great as the 
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Koman Catholic Church toppled over with in 
Henry the VHIth's time." 

" And the people will be what 1 " inquired 
Leslie smiling : he was used to the Viscount's 
tirades. 

"Heaven knows! Atheists, Deists, or 
Eoman Catholics — extremes are always now 
meeting in religion. From believing in 
nothing, to believing with all the trust of a 
child, is but a step, and which creed will 
become dominant, the wildest matter of con- 
jecture. But depend upon it, that from 
reverence of the goddess of reason, to adora- 
tion of the Virgin, is the bridging of a veiy 
small stream." 

" And we arrive at all this, because a 
blas6 reprobate like Frank Vane detests 
London on Sundays/' 

" Ah, yes," laughed Lithfield, " and why 
not ? What brought about the Eeformation ? 
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Henry the Eighth was bored — he really 
couldn't stand Queen Katherine and her 
clergymen any longer. Mary of Scotland 
eventually lost first her liberty, and then 
her head, because she could not endure 
John Knox's prosing — denunciations he and 
his fellows called it — we do name things 
differently. Who is it mentions 'a pious 
and painful preacher \ ' Baxter, is it not ? 
I fancy Knox was a little in that way. Ha ! 
here comes Miss Qothele, and her shadows, 
Miss Kiversley and Miss Mangerston. The 
first two are about the nicest girls in all 
London/' 

" Not about — they are," rejoined Leslie, 
drily. 

" I tell you what, Ealph, I never thought 
about marrying before, but I've a big mind 
to see if I could induce Ethel Clothele to be 
Lady Lithfield. There ought to be some- 
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body to come after me, sprung from my 
own loins. I shall make an uncomfortable 
end of it if I think that beast of a cousin of 
mine is to inherit." 

"You could hardly do better/' replied 
Leslie, gravely, though his lips twitched a 
little under the heavy moustache as he 
spoke, " and you can offer her a good deal." 

The Viscount looked at him curiously for 
a minute, and then said, — 

"You don't understand much about 
women, Ralph, if you think she's that sort. 
Just consider the case. Miss Clothele has 
got as much money as she wants ; she has 
the entree to the best of society ; and I don't 
believe she would give eighteen-pence to be 
a Viscountess, especially hampered by the 
condition of taking a husband she didn't 
like, to obtain that rank. My dear fellow, 
I've been making love to women of some 
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sort ever since I was at Eton, and went 
through the regulation flirtation with my 
mother's lady's-maid. I claim to know 
a little about them; and any man who 
pretends to more must be either very 
young or very vain, and will be pro- 
bably convinced of his mistake very shortly. 
Eemember I have been flirting and spoon- 
ing all these years you have been laudably 
engaged in throat-cutting. If I thought 
she would take into consideration what 
I can offer her, I'd ask her this morning, 
if possible ; but, my dear Ealph, I am pas 
si bSte — that would count little with her." 

" Well, you will ask her some day," mut- 
tered Leslie, " sooner or later ; and no 
doubt she will say you aye." 

" I think she will, if ever I ask her," said 
Lithfield, quietly. 

"You've confidence in the advantages 
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you possess, affect not to count upon them 
though you may." 

" Not a bit," returned the Viscount " If 
ever I do ask, I shall feel pretty sure. 
Ethel Clothele is far too proud to coquette, 
and a man must be blind to ask an utterly 
needless question in her case. One might 
certainly be mistaken, but I don't think I 
should. Come along, let us go and join 
them." 

" Delighted to see you, Lord Lithfield ! " 
exclaimed Maude, as they shook hands. 
" My last chance of thanking you for some 
very pleasant drives/' 

" Nonsense ! I shall see you all on the 
lawn at Goodwood. Is it not so, Miss 
Clothele % " 

"You will see me — I am staying with 
the Donaldsons ; but Maude, I am afraid, is 
going back to the west." 
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"Yes, that is the case/' exclaimed Miss 
Riversley ; " and, while admitting I should 
have dearly liked to go to Goodwood, I 
must own I never had a pleasanter time in 
town than the last two months. However, 
Clumbershire will be very nice. There's 
solace in lawn tennis and peaches ; and we 
dance down there in a way you Londoners 
know nothing about." 

Lithfield smiled. Maude was a favourite 
of his, or he would have rejoined languidly, 
" I can easily imagine so ; " but he not only 
liked the girl herself, but knew her to be the' 
bosom friend of the maiden he delighted to 
honour. The Viscount had the reputation of 
being able to say the wickedest things in 
the most dulcet tones, and with the most 
utterly unconscious manner of any man in 
London. He was a good-natured cynic, 
though, and was rarely malicious except 
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under provocation. His sense of fun some- 
times overpowered him and caused a retort 
to escape him that he would hardly have 
ventured on except for that. A more kindly 
giber did not exist, and he was wont to rail 
at affairs generally in preference to making 
satirical observations on individuals. 

"And so you have thoroughly enjoyed 
your season, Miss Kiversley," remarked 
Leslie. 

" Yes, thoroughly. It is the first time I 
ever had what I should call a good gulp of 
a London season ; hitherto I have only had 
sips. And you ? " 

"Well, it has been pleasant in its way, 
but a little of this sort of life goes a long way 
with men like myself. It is apt to become 
a trifle tame. You see, my life has been 
spent in real soldiering. I have had my 
turn at big fights with both wild men and 
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wild animals, and on that north-west frontier 
we are rarely long without a shindy of some 
sort. We live, so to speak, with foot in 
stirrup and a hand on the sabre. Big cities 
to us represent a few weeks' wild intoxi- 
cation. The older you grow the sooner it 
palls, and the quicker you thirst for the 
old wandering tent-life you are accustomed 
to." 

"But you cannot contemplate ending 
your days in such fashion ? " enquired 
Maude. 

" No," rejoined Leslie, laughing. " What 
I should call the devil is worked out of a 
man sooner or later, and he is quite content 
to subside then. It comes to some at forty, 
while others at eighty would fain take yet 
again to the war-path an' the authorities 
would consent. In our country we are wont 
to wax shy of the Nestors — miserable rule of 
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thumb country that it is. In Germany their 
leaders are mostly from three score to three 
score and ten." 

" Ah, you have betrayed yourself, Colonel 
Leslie ! " cried Maude, gaily. " It is evident 
you contemplate pursuing the war-path till 
your course be run/' 

" Not quite/' rejoined Ralph, smiling. 
" I have visions of cozy chambers in 
St. James's, and a brougham, before I 
die." 

"Say a house and a wife. Do you not 
think it would be better when you are tired 
of your present wild life 1 " 

" No," replied the Colonel, slowly. " I 
doubt whether a score of years campaigning 
makes one a domestic character. And ybu, 
Miss Mangerston, are you glad the season's 
come to an end ? " . 

" I don't care much about it one way or 
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the other. I am usually content in London, 
and I like the country for a bit." 

" You go to Goodwood, I presume ? " 

" No, I am not included in Ethel's invi- 
tation/ ' rejoined Miss Mangerston, with a 
decided dash of vinegar — best Chili — in her 
voice. 

She cared nothing about Goodwood. She 
took into no consideration that entertainers 
at the Ducal meeting had to exercise much 
contrivance about the billeting of their 
friends, but she simply resented the idea of 
being, what she -would have termed, "left 
out" 

Leslie detected the jar in her voice, and, 
turning quietly to Ethel, said — 

" I suppose you also are leaving Lon- 
don ? " 

" Yes, after Goodwood we go to Scar- 
borough — a very pleasant watering-place — 
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pleasantest of them all, I think — for the next 
few weeks. Do you know it ? " 

"Very well. I have felt the pangs of 
ennui at every watering-place in the king- 
dom in my time, and I quite endorse your 
opinion — Scarborough is about the most 
endurable of the lot. There's a good deal 
more ' go ' about it than Brighton, in which 
a cynic of my acquaintance vows you must 
be either devout or dissolute — saint or 
sinner. And after Scarborough ? " 

" We go a round of visits in Clumbershire. 
I was there last year, you know." 

" And so I shall not see you again after 
Goodwood until the end of " 

u November/' interrupted Ethel, laugh- 
ing. " So you must bear that infinite 
sorrow with manly fortitude and as you best 
may." 

"You should not laugh. Eeally, Miss 
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Clothele, losing sight of you will be to lose 
sight of a good deal of life's sun — there ! " 

" Very pretty, Viscount, but compliments 
between such allies as you and me are hardly 
the thing at parting." 

" I hate parting with my friends, and 
really I was beginning to look upon you as 
something more." 

" What, a daily necessity — an irritant 
that you had accustomed yourself to, and 
felt that you could ill bear to be bereft of? 
Now, don't look angry," continued Miss 
Clothele, smiling. " I know what you mean 
perfectly, and am quite willing to admit 
that you are not only a friend in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, but a 
valued and intimate one to boot." 

" Then you can give me credit for genuine 
regrets at having to say adieu." 

" I should be very much disappointed if 
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you had not. It would be small compliment 
to our friendship if our separation were not 
tinged with sadness. But, in these days, 
Viscount, when, in our country, separation 
merely signifies a matter of twelve or 
fourteen hours, real sentiment is not possible 
on the subject/' 

" Quite possible/' rejoined Lithfield, " but 
it depends altogether on * the subject.' Miss 
Clothele will, maybe, discover that I am 
right in days to come." 

" Well parried," replied Ethel, laughing. 
"And now, wishing you may come and 
recount to me tales of great racing successes 
in Suffolk, good-bye. Maude and I go out 
of the Grosvenor Gate, as she has promised 
to lunch me to-day." 

Lord Lithfield shook hands with the 
ladies, and, as he strolled out of the park 
with Leslie, observed grimly — 
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" There is no fear of my being said nay at 
present, Kalph." 

" What ! You don't mean you have put 
your fortune to the test this morning, 
surely ? " ejaculated the Colonel, sharply. 

" No, and am not likely to, so far as I can 
judge, old man. I have too clear an appre- 
hension of what the verdict would be just 
. now to risk it." 

Although he had no thought of putting 
his own chances to the test, yet Kalph Leslie 
derived comfort from the apparent dis- 
comfiture of Ethel's most formidable 
admirer. 

As for the Viscount, his interest in life 
was re-aroused by finding on his writing- 
table a visiting-ticket engraved — 

" Captain Frederick Kiversley." 

"Poor Fred at last," muttered the 
Viscount. " I wish I wasn't leaving town. 
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However, I shall be back again in a fort- 
night, and I can write to Prossiter. I 
wonder what Fred Kiversley's like now. 
These castaways come back to us wiser, but 
not, as a rule, such good fellows as they 
were when first wrecked on life's waters." 



o 2 




CHAPTER X. 



CAPTATN RIVERSLEY. 



Mr. Prossiteu is sitting in his room, in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, drafting one of those 
complicated marriage settlements, for which 
the firm was so famous, and which not only 
feathered, and fresh feathered, the tolerably 
warm nest of Prossiter & Chudkins, but 
entailed a profitable business on their 
posterity, even to the second and third 
generation. 

Suddenly was hissed up the whispering 
pipe : " Gentleman to see you, sir, — name, 
Captain Frederick Riversley." 

"Will see him in ten minutes," mur- 
mured Mr. Prossiter back again ; and then 
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threw himself back into his chair, to medi- 
tate upon whether this was the real 
Frederick Kiversley. 

It didn't signify what Prossiter & Chud- 
kins might be really engaged in — they 
might be yawning, spiking flies with a pen- 
knife, munching dry biscuit over pernicious 
sherry or grand old port, or picking their 
teeth from very weariness ; but they never 
saw a client under ten minutes. It was a 
tradition of their office — it is, indeed, of 
most — whether to give the idea of excessive 
business or not I can't say. Similarly, it is 
a tradition amongst clerks, to invariably 
hand you the supplement of the Times. 
Why does one never, by accident, get half 
of the actual paper ? Can they take in the 
supplement only, at a reduced rate, or do 
the clerks retain the body of the journal for 
their own private reading ? Personally, for 
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half-an-hour, I consider the supplement of 
the Times infinitely more amusing than the 
paper itself. Such an extraordinary cata- 
logue of wants, whims, wickedness, and 
eccentricity, you shall see nowhere else. 

" Now," mused Mr. Prossiter, " what are 
the chances about this being really Frederick 
Eiversley ? I have had a good many appli- 
cations from continental towns, all of the 
same kind — all requesting an advance of 
money to enable them to come to England. 
This is the first man that has come and 
said, ' I am Frederick Eiversley/ The pre- 
sumption is that this really is the man. 
He would scarcely dare face our office, 
unless a most foolish and ignorant impostor; 
knowing, as he must, that means the sub- 
mitting to a crucial examination of his 
identity. He must be aware that we have 
accurate information about all sorts of 
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details of Captain Eiversley's life that, 
unless he can respond satisfactorily to, 
makes exposure only a matter of a day or 
two. He must know that he will be called 
upon to confront many of his old friends, 
and it "is probable, unless the man is an 
idiot, he is not without knowledge that 
there are penalties attached to ' the obtain- 
ing of money under false pretences/ No," 
concluded Mr. Prossiter, tapping his teeth 
thoughtfully, with his gold eye-glasses, 
" the balance of probability is in favour of 
the candidate being genuine. I may as 
well, by the way, have my note-book con- 
cerning the case, and a few leading docu- 
ments concerning it — and, ah, yes, a cheque- 
book — whether the real man. or an impostor, 
he will, no doubt, equally want money at 
once." 

Mr. Prossiter crossed the room, opened a 
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drawer, from which he took a red morocco 
note-book, several papers, and a blank 
cheque-book. He was about to close it, 
when he suddenly exclaimed, " What a fool 
I am, I forgot the photographs/' He looked 
through the drawer for a moment, and then 
took from it a large envelope. He walked 
back to his table, arranged the papers care- 
fully on his right hand, placed the morocco 
book on his left, and drew some loose papers 
carelessly over the cheque-book; then he 
opened the envelope and gazed attentively 
at the four or five cartes de visite it con- 
tained. " No great guide these," he mut- 
tered — " three distinct likenesses, and the 
man, be he ever so genuine, probably not 
resembling any one of them very much. 
No ; one don't always recognise a photo- 
graph even of a few weeks ago, and when 
one knows the person who sat for it. No 
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conclusive evidence, should he fail to cor- 
respond to these." 

" Show Captain Kiversley up," he hissed 
down through the tube. 

A few minutes, and a slight, dark man, of 
middle height, clad in an ordinary suit of 
dittoes, entered the room, raised his low- 
crowned hat easily, and observed, quietly, 
" Mr. Prossiter, 1 presume ? ' ' 

"How do you do, Captain Kiversley V 
said the lawyer, rising to meet his client, 
and extending his hand. " Pray be seated, 
sir. There is a good deal to be said between 
us, even at this^ our first interview, and, I 
need scarcely say, we shall have to trouble 
you several times before our business is 
satisfactorily concluded. Satisfactory, very, 
I trust, for you, Captain Kiversley, at least; 
coming into a handsome property is usually 
so deemed by the fortunate inheritor." 
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Fred Eiversley threw himself wearily 
back in his chair. "Yes," he rejoined 
slowly, " when you have lived on the 
rocks, with the goats, for years, it is a 
pleasant change to find yourself once 
more amongst the sheep and knee-deep in 
clover." 

"A gentleman this man, and no fool," 
thought the lawyer. He was in no way 
convinced that this really was Frederick 
Eiversley; "but," he argued, "the easiest way 
to arrive at the truth will be to affect no 
manner of doubt in the first instance. If he 
is the right man, we are likely to keep his 
business by cordially acknowledging him 
as such from the first ; if he is an impostor, 
nothing is so likely to throw him off his 
guard as a belief that we entertain no doubt 
concerning him." 

" And now, Captain Eiversley, you would 
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naturally like some particulars concerning 
your inheritance." 

The new comer nodded. 

" You will excuse my asking you, in the 
first place, how it is you have been so long 
in responding to our advertisement ? " 

"Yes; because its part of your legal 
caution," I suppose. 

" Just so ; you'll pardon me, I know, but 
men are usually more prompt to claim a 
hundred pound legacy than you have 
shown yourself with regard to a handsome 
property." 

"The wolf may be slow to clench his 
fangs in the lamb," rejoined the other, drily, 
" simply because he don't happen to know 
of the lamb's whereabouts. I have lived 
with the wolves of late. We don't get 
either our tea, toast, or papers, very regu- 
larly in that country." 
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" Then, you don't know in the least who 
has left you this inheritance, or what it 
amounts to ? " 

"How should I? When I drifted into the 
' broken brigade ' there was not one of my 
kith likely to leave me enough to bury me. 
If you know anything about ns, you know 
Bunnington must come to the hammer, 
whenever Sir John, my father, dies. You 
talk about a handsome property. What is 
it ? five hundred a year ? and who the 
devil left it me ? " 

"It is a good deal better than five 
hundred a year," returned Mr. Prossiter, tap- 
ping his teeth. " Not much like his photo- 
graph, and looks half-a-dozen years older 
than he should do; but hard times may 
account for that," mused the lawyer, " and 
he makes no disguise that his bed has not 
been of rose-leaves these latter years." 
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" Ah, you don't even suspect who left it 
you ? " 

"No!" 

"Did you ever hear of George Lati- 
mer ? " 

" Of course ; I knew him well — he was a 
great racing man ; but if you mean he's left 
me anything, I can only say I am much 
amazed/ ' 

" Hem ! " said Mr. Prossiter, as he wrote 
a line in his red morocco book. "You'll 
excuse me, Captain Eiversley, but I must 
make a note or two of the case." 

" I suppose so ; you've of course got to 
satisfy yourself, and, probably other people, 
that I am Captain Eiversley. This inherit- 
ance, you say, is bigger than I thought. It 
is likely, under those circumstances, there 
are several who deem their claims as good 
as mine, morally, and will take care to see 
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there is no legal error about my succession. 
Goon." 

" Can you tell me where you were born ? 
where you were baptized ? It does not 
follow, of course, that you should be able to 
answer these questions ; but it will facilitate 
matters if you can." 

" Certainly. I was born at Bunnington 
Park, and christened, to the best of my 
belief, in the church of the parish." 

"In the year?" enquired Mr. Prossiter, 
carelessly dipping his pen into the ink. 
Of Grace," drawled Captain Riversley. 
Just so. What year ? " 
I don't quite recollect You see, my 
memory, good as it is, becomes rather vague 
about the times of my long clothes." 

" And your mother's name was — I think 
you said ? " 

"No, you don't. I've said nothing 
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whatever about my mother. If you would 
prefer to interview a solicitor in my behalf 
say so ; but I am not going to submit to 
private cross-examination, for Mr. Prossiter's 
or any other attorney's amusement I don't 
anticipate much difficulty about proving my 
identity. The particulars of the property I 
am entitled to, you will be speedily bound 
to disclose." 

" Captain Riversley, you must pardon me. 
I am sure you will, when I inform you that 
I have received several intimations from 
all sorts of places on the continent, in reply 
to our advertisements. The Captain Rivers- 
leys prepared to cross the Channel and 
prove their identity on the receipt of 
twenty-five or fifty pounds, that I have 
heard from, would astonish you." 

The ex-guardsman now indulged in a low 
laugh, and then replied, — 
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" Yes, I know all that sort welL I have 
not lived the rascally life of an adventurer 
in French country towns for nothing. There 
are plenty of them would think twenty 
pounds and a new suit of clothes quite 
sufficient to cross the channel for. And me 
— you judge me of that sort ! Perhaps you 
are right ; but I have crossed to play 
genuine cards. If you do not accept me, I 
must seek some other solicitor to take up 
my case ; but mon cher Monsieur Prossiter, 
you make a very great mistake if you think 
I have returned to England the fool I left 
it — not quite. In six days' cross-examina- 
tion you would get no more out of me, 
in a witness-box, than I chose to tell 
you. Not things to my credit these, but 
they are the outcome of experiences. If 
you are contesting my claim in any- 
body else's interest, say so, and I will 
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put myself in the hands of another of your 
craft." 

"Captain Kiv^rsley, you are doing me 
great injustice/ ' rejoined Mr. Prossiter. 
"You must make allowances for our ex- 
tremely awkward position. Pray remember, 
I have no personal knowledge of you what- 
ever, nor has any one connected with the 
firm. We have had many unmistakably 
bogus applications for advances on this 
inheritance, and it reallv behoves us to be 
careful. We have no interest whatever, 
beyond placing the property in the hands of 
its lawful inheritor. If he thinks fit to 
continue us as his solicitors, I frankly admit 
we should like it ; but, remember, that is by 
no means so big a thing that a firm like 
ours need stoop to scheme for it. If, as I pre- 
sume, you are Captain Frederick Kiversley, 
you will find us, once satisfied on that point, 

YOL. I. P 
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ready to facilitate your taking possession of 
your property in every way. If you doubt 
me, ask Lord Lithfield, who is one of the 
trustees." 

" Lithfield one of the trustees," said the 
Guardsman, musingly. "Now, why the 
deuce couldn't you tell me that before 1 You 
go on pegging away on your cursed detec- 
tive principle, obviously regarding me as an 
impostor, and so keeping me in ignorance of 
every detail regarding my inheritance . that 
it is important I should know. What is 
Lord Lithfield's address ? " 

Mr. Prossiter was staggered. This, at all 
events, did not look as if the man before 
him was an impostor. If he were not really 
Captain Frederick Eiversley, he surely 
would not desire to see the Viscount. Here 
Mr. Prossiter's want of criminal practice 
stood somewhat in his way, and led him 
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into unjustified deductions. Because the 
culprit should manifest curiosity concerning 
the whereabouts of the detective, it does not 
follow that he is desirious of an interview. 
Socially, to acquire knowledge of where your 
pet aversions are spending their holidays, is 
eminently useful, but you do not, as a rule, 
when such knowledge comes, select such 
places for enjoying your own in. 

The lawyer wrote three lines on a sheet of 
note-paper, and, passing it across to his 
visitor, observed, " That is Lord Lithfield's 
address, Captain Eiversley. You can do no 
better than call at once upon him. . He will 
naturally recognize you, and, as an old 
friend of your family's, and also of Mr. 
George Latimer's, that will pretty well 
establish your identity. Satisfy your trus- 
tees, remember, and we are powerless. It 

would be nothing to us if we handed over 

p 2 
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the property to the wrong man, at their 
bidding. The responsibility is theirs, we 
are merely their legal advisers/' 

" Just so ; that would naturally occur to 
any one," observed the ex-Guardsman, sen- 
tentiously. "The only wonder is, that a 
professional gentleman, like yourself, should 
waste so much unnecessary time by leaving 
an unprofessional man like me to slowly 
work out information, which, it must be 
obvious, that, whether the right man or 
not, I ought to be put in immediate 
possession of." 

To say that Mr. Prossiter was astonished 
at this speech, is little ; he was a good deal 
more — he was irritated. It was somewhat 
contemptuous, and, to make matters worse, 
Mr. Prossiter, loth though he might be to 
acknowledge it, was conscious there was a 
terrible amount of common sense in it. 
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"We are in a difficult situation, Captain 
Kiversley. We must proceed with caution." 

" An over amount of which is the prelude 
to interminable law- suits and undecisive 
campaigns. You must give me certain 
information before I even know what case I 
have to establish. Now we come to another 
point." 

"Very critical point this/' thought the 
lawyer — "one scarce likely not to be 
touched upon. An advance of money, of 
course, and I wonder to what extent his 
demand will reach/' 

"May I ask what that is?" said Mr. 
Prossiter, at length. 

"Quite right if you can't guess. T 
should have imagined you might have di- 
vined. Of course, I want the name of the 
other trustee." 

Mr. Prossiter positively swelled with 
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indignation. To be lectured by a broken 
dandy on professional matters would have 
roused most men in his position. He 
gulped down his wrath and suppressed his 
surprise, and, with some little effort, 
answered, — 

" Mr. Deblitz, the great city financier/' 
" You were accidentally right," observed 
Captain Eiversley, slowly. "Don't know 
Deblitz. Don't know that I ever even 
heard of Deblitz. He's no use to me. Points 
you want, in first instance, are recognition 
by my father and Lord Lithfield — those 
satisfactorily established, it will be for 
Deblitz, or you in his name, to say what 
more you require. You will naturally sup- 
pose that I shall want money. Of late years 
I have never met any one who didn't ; and 
even in the old London time, there was a 
thirst for hundreds characterised most of 
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my set. However, my old friends, the 
Jews, will doubtless do one more bill for me 
under the circumstances if it becomes im- 
perative." 

" At the risk of being considered imper- 
tinent, Captain Eiversley, I must venture to 
remind you that your dealings with the 
money-lenders are reputed to have cost you 
dear in the old days — in short, to have led 
to your exile. There is a large sum of ready 
money lying to your credit at Coutts's — the 
accumulations of income during the last 
year." 

If Mr. Prossiter had been told that he 
should volunteer a loan, at the beginning of 
this interview, he would have retorted, 
" That will be a proof that I am convinced 
it is Captain Eiversley." Mr. Prossiter cer- 
tainly had arrived very much at that con- 
clusion, and yet, must have admitted that 
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the gentleman before him had produced no 
proof of his identity whatever ; while the 
lawyer, if he had not actually offered to 
advance money, had certainly now given 
Eiversley encouragement to ask for it. 

"I daresay Lithfield will advance me what 
I shall require to start with ; in the mean- 
while there is obviously nothing more to 
be done till I have seen the Viscount." So 
saying, the Captain rose, nodded carelessly 
to Mr. Prossiter, and lounged out of the 
office. 

" Hum ! " said the lawyer. " The Captain 
has always been described to me as an 
extremely pleasant fellow; if this be the 
real man, and I suppose he is, I can only 
say, tastes differ. I certainly am not struck 
with him in that respect. There was only 
one thing struck me as curious. Although 
he said he knew George Latimer, he never 
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mentioned that Mr. Latimer was his uncle. 
He might have considered that he had no 
expectations from him, no doubt, although, 
from all accounts, I should have imagined 
the reverse ; but it was odd his not alluding 
to their relationship. However, the steps 
he proposes to take are certainly such as 
Frederick Kiversley would naturally take. 
No two people better able to recognize him 
than his father and Lord Lithfield, and, of 
course, it is all-important to him to satisfy 
the latter of his identity." 



CHAPTER XI. 

CAPTAIN RIVERSLEY NUMBER TWO. 

Mr. Prossiter meditated, slept over the 
reappearance of Captain Riversley, and then, 
according to the Viscount's request, indited 
a letter in which he informed him of his 
ward's arrival in town, and of his interview 

with himself. 

" The suavity and geniality with which 
your lordship has always credited Captain 
Riversley, I must with due deference to 
your opinion insist that I entirely failed to 
discover. It may be, he reserves those 
charms in his character for his intimates, 
and holds that solicitors, doctors, etc., are 
not to be treated with ordinary courtesy. 
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Were I his physician, I own I should a little 
aggravate his gout ; were I his solicitor, I 
should feel strongly tempted to decline 
further management of his affairs ; but at 
present I am acting for you and Mr. 
Deblitz. He is extremely anxious to see 
you, which looks very much as if he was the 
real man. His incivility to myself also goes 
to confirm this. Such peculiar cases as 
Captain Kiversley's are a little out of our 
line, I grant you, but inheritors of property 
are people of whom we have much ex- 
perience. While licking their lips over the 
honeycomb, their tongues are generally of 
the saccharine order, whatever they may be 
when the contents of the hive are once in 
their possession. In short, I think no one 
but ' the genuine article ' would have been 
so curt and brusque in his language. On 
the other hand, although admitting at once 
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that he knew Mr. Latimer well, he derided 
the idea of having profited by his death, and 
never alluded to their relationship. I pur- 
posely abstained from pressing him on that 
point. You will say, ' Why ? ' Because, if he 
had looked like turning out an impostor, it 
struck me that was probably the weak place 
in his imposition. As I have said, I came 
to another conclusion ; but had it been other- 
wise, it would have been foolish to thus sug- 
gest to him a weak point in his case, and 
one requiring little difficulty to amend. A 
somewhat conclusive thing too, in my mind, 
was this : although admitting that he should 
probably require money speedily, he never 
even hinted that we should advance it, but 
said quietly he had no doubt that you would 
let him have all he should require. On the 
whole, I fancy we have found the wanderer/' 
Such was the substance of Mr. Prossitcr's 
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letter, which was duly posted to Lord Lith- 
field's house in Eaton Place. Two days 
afterwards, as the lawyer was busily engaged 
in the study of some mortgage deeds, the 
bell from below signalled there was a mes- 
sage waiting at the other end of the pipe. 
Mr. Prossiter crossed the room, and signalled 
back that he was all attention. 

" Captain Eiversley wishes to see you, 
sir," was whispered up the pipe. 

" Shall be at Captain Eiversley's dis- 
posal in about ten minutes," whispered 
Mr. Prossiter back, in thoroughly con- 
ventional fashion ; and then, throwing him- 
self back in his chair, he began to wonder 
what it was that " the Captain " had come 
about. 

He can hardly have seen Lord Lithfield, 
mused the lawyer, or else I do think I 
should have had a line from the Viscount. 
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Yet he may, and bring a note with him. 
No ! Lithfield out of town most likely, and 
be wants an advance. Well, right man or 
wrong, the money question was certain to 
rise speedily to the surface. He rose, 
called, " Ready to see Captain Biversley," 
down the pipe, and then resuming bis 
seat, quietly awaited the advent of his 
visitor. 

Some two minutes or so, and there was a 
quiet tap at the door. " Come in ! " said 
the lawyer, rising, and then stood dumb- 
founded, for there entered a worn, slight, 
prematurely-aged man, his dark hair just 
shot with gray, tolerably well dressed, but 
in garments of an unmistakably provincial, 
foreign cut. He was about the same height, 
he was about the same build, about the same 
age, and of much the same complexion as 
the ex-Guardsman of two days ago — but that 
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was all ; there was no possibility of mis- 
taking the one man for the other, once you 
fairly saw their faces. 

" Captain Frederick Riversley ? " said the 
lawyer, interrogatively. 

"Just so," replied the new comer, in 
soft trainante tones. " Mr. Prossiter, I pre- 
sume ! ah, I see it is so ; had we not better 
sit down, as our interview must occupy 
some little time ? v 

" He's no more like the photograph than 
the other," thought Mr. Prossiter, "but 
people change and photographs fade, so that 
don't count for much." 

"You are, of course, astonished that a 
perfectly broken man like myself should 
have so long neglected to inquire about an 
inheritance of any sort that might be due 
to him ; but you see, in the Zingari tents, 
where I have lived of late, we don't get 
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either our cream or our papers with much 
regularity/' 

" Extraordinary," muttered Mr. Prossiter ; 
" be begins exactly like the other one ; the 
supposition of twins with acute sympathies 
I thought was confined to 'the Corsican 
Brothers.' " 

" You don't really mean to say that you 
have been living amongst the gipsies, Cap- 
tain Riversley." 

" No, not exactly ; " replied the other, 
with a faint smile ; " but I have dwelt much 
with those nomad tribes on the continent 
who get their living by their wits, and am 
familiar with what a slender living it 
amounts to at times. Have learnt to dine 
off a two-penny loaf and a bunch of 
radishes, washed down with a tumbler of 
via ordinaire. Did I like it ? No. I 
never thirsted for cutlets and 4 Heindseck ' 
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more fiercely. It is with a view to these 
latter that I am here in answer to your 
advertisement." 

"Then you know nothing whatever re- 
garding your inheritance 1 " 

"Nothing! Nor who was kind enough 
to leave it to me." 

" Most singular how these two claimants 
coincide in their views," thought Mr. Pros- 
siter. " I'll question this one on the old lines. 
You knew Mr. Latimer, perhaps ? " 

"Oh, yes; who didn't that was in my 
world of those days ? I heard of his death 
many months ago. Somebody had seen it 
in the Times, and told me. A right good 
fellow gone, and nobody could regret it 
more than I did." 

"Well, suppose it was he that left you 
this inheritance, what should you say ? " 

" That I was extremely grateful and 
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somewhat astonished ; but don't you think 
it would be as well to drop fencing ? From 
what you tell me, I suppose poor George 
Latimer has left me something. What is 
it — five hundred, or does it run to a 
thousand ? " 

" Extraordinary, the similarity of their 
views," mused the lawyer ; " and if only a 
third turns up, that three-card trick which I 
see so often mentioned in the papers will be 
really nothing to picking out the right man." 

" Captain Kiversley," he continued, " I 
may as well tell you at once that your 
inheritance is very much larger than you 
suppose ; but that there are more Captains 
Eiversley in the field than you. I, as you 
know, have never seen you before, and 
therefore can be no judge whatever of your 
identity ; but more competent judges than 
myself, and it may be the law courts, will 
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have to decide the question of 'Who's 
who ! ' " 

" What ! " replied the other, slowly ; 
« there is another Captain Riversley claim- 
ing the property, professing to be Captain 
Frederick Riversley, late of Her Majesty's 
Guards, and only son of Sir John Riversley, 
of Bunnington Park, Hertfordshire." 

" Precisely," said the lawyer. 

" And he — has he as yet given proof of 
his identity ? " 

" No ; he called here two days ago, but 
we are exactly in the same position as re- 
gards him that we are to yourself." 

" But you can't surely suppose, Mr. Pros- 
siter, that I shall have any difficulty in 
convincing my old friends who I am ! " 

"It is very curious," remarked the 
lawyer, tapping his teeth thoughtfully with 
his eye-glass ; " but he seemed to anticipate 
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no more difficulty than yon do on that 
point. " 

" But there cannot be two of u&" 

" Not legally, my dear sir, undoubtedly ; 

and " Here Mr. Prossiter paused for a 

moment, then added, significantly, " and the 
consequences of inquiry will be unpleasant 
possibly to one of you." 

"And you suppose me to be the im- 
postor ? " inquired the other, languidly. 

" My dear sir/' interposed Mr. Prossiter, 
quickly ; " in my profession we never sup- 
pose ; wc deal in facts, not suppositions. I 
have already told you that personally I am 
not competent to form an opinion." 

14 1 wonder what is the first thing to do," 
Haiti the ex-Guardsman, meditatively. 

44 Tho best thing the right Captain 
ltiversloy can do will be to see Lord Lith- 
fiold as soon as possible/' rejoined Mr. Pros- 
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siter. " He not only is one of the trustees 
but knew Captain Frederick Kiversley 
intimately." 

"Of course, Lithfield will know me at 
once, and can tell me what to do next. 
Thank you, Mr. Prossiter. Lord Lithfield's 
address is " 

"That/ 1 said the lawyer, who had been 
writing rapidly on a piece of note paper 
while Riversley was speaking; and so 
saying, he passed it across to him. 

" Still in his old house, I see. Good 
morning. " And Mr. Prossiter's visitor 
bowed and took his departure. 

The lawyer remained for some minutes 
immersed in thought. " This is about the 
drollest professional conundrum I have met 
with in all my experience," he muttered. 
a Both of these men have a genuine ring 
about them, and for the life of me I cannot 
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see much to choose between them. Both, 
odd to say, weak on exactly the same point. 
Neither seems aware that the testator was 
his uncle, while each feels quite confident 
that Lord Lithfield will recognize him at > 
once. Well, that alone must settle one of 
them. Lithfield may recognize neither, but 
he cannot recognize both as Frederick 
Riversley. It really is an interesting case. 
I should like, on my word, to have a trifling 
bet on the result. I think I should back 
the last man ; still, looking at the thing 
analytically, why ? And it at once re- 
solves itself into this, because he had the 
pleasanter and more courteous manner of 
the two — as if that constituted evidence. 
Looking at it without prejudice, the only 
thing to be said is, that they are evidently 
both well up in the history of Frederick 
Riversley, and working in ignorance of each \ 
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other. I have enlightened the last man 
with regard to his having an adversary in 
the field, and as far as I could judge, he was 
quite taken aback. Might be a little bit of 
neat acting, though it is hard to see how 
two pretenders could benefit by collusion. 
No ! depend upon it, each is playing his own 
hand, and the result must be eminently 
favourable to justice. Both impostors, and 
they cut each other's throats; whilst, if 
either is the true man, he must speedily 
settle his opponent. Meantime, I think Fll 
drop Lord Lithfield an account of matters, 
as he apparently holds the key of the situa- 
tion." Mr. Prossiter herewith took up his 
pen, and indited the following epistle.: — 



"Dear Lord Lithfield, 

" We have been very anxious to hear 
of Captain Frederick Eiversley for the last 
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twelve months. He has turned up at last, 
and, singular to say, in duplicate ; that 
means two Captains Riversley have called 
upon me within the last three days. Either 
might be the man we seek, but it is quite 
clear we do not want them both. Although 
much of the same height, build, and ap- 
pearance, there is no mistaking one for the 
other. Both speak with equal confidence 
of at once establishing their identity ; and, 
curiously enough, both appear equally con- 
fident of obtaining your immediate recogni- 
tion. It is the most singular case not only 
that I ever met with, but that I ever 
heard of. 

" Impostors laying claim to a property of 
which the rightful heir is missing, there 
have been many, but I can call no case to 
mind in which there have been two simul- 
taneous impostors in the field ; nor, sup- 
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posing one of them to be the real man, a 
case in which the heir and the pretender 
asserted their claim so immediately to- 
gether. Captain Biversley No. 2 seemed 
much astonished upon my informing him of 
the pretensions of Captain Biversley No. 1, 
while I have had no opportunity of letting 
No. 1 know that he had a rival in the 
field. 

" Now you, of course, will be able at a 
glance to decide which is the genuine candi- 
date, providing they both call upon you ; 
but the probabilities are strongly against 
that, and are strongly against anyone but 
the real man actually doing so. Each re- 
quested your address; each said the first 
thing to be done was to see you. If one of 
them does call, I fancy he will be Captain 
Frederick Biversley in proprid persond. 
He must be a pitiful impostor who would 
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confront you. Neither of these men are 
that ; which is genuine I confess I have no 
idea, but the pretender or pretenders — for 
they may be both in the same category — is 
a clever plausible rogue, and not likely to 
run the chance of exposure so early in his 
game. The object must, of course, be the 
advance of a good round sum, for no adven- 
turer would be foolhardy enough to try and 
carry the fraud through. 

" I'll admit that my impression in the first, 
instance was that Captain Eiversley No. 1 
was the right man, and it would probably be 
so still had it not been for the appearance of 
Captain Eiversley No. 2. Now, I confess to 
being fairly at sea. That my first visitor 
did not ask for a pecuniary advance as- 
tonished me, but my second also made no 
application on that score. You may depend 
upon it, the impostor or impostors are of no 
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ordinary calibre. That each is up in the 
ordinary salient points of Frederick Rivers- 
ley's life, as far as I know them, I need 
scarcely add, with perhaps this somewhat 

remarkable exception : neither mentioned 
the fact that George Latimer was his uncle. 
I cannot say they are not aware that it was 
so ; I only say, upon hearing he was the 
testator, each claimed to know him well, 
but neither mentioned what one would have 
expected, namely, their relationship to him. 
" I refrained purposely from questioning 
them on this point, by reason that igno- 
rance of who Lady Biversley was is appa- 
rently the weak point in either hand; but 
their attention once called to such know- 
ledge being expected of them, and nothing 
would be easier than to obtain it. Of 
course, Mr. Latimer's will is explained to 
such quick-witted people as these directly 
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they discover Lady Kiversley was a Miss 
Latimer. Both expressed surprise at in- 
heriting a property from the testator ; and 
yet surely Captain Riversley, a favourite 
and only nephew, might not unreasonably 
have looked forward to benefiting by his 
uncle's death. This is a thing, though, of 
which you would be a better judge than 
myself. As a prospect utterly unnegotiable, 
Captain Riversley may have paid little heed 
to the contingency, but it is curious it 
should not even occur to him upon hearing 
Mr. Latimer's name. 

" Should you not have already seen either 
of the claimants, it would conduce I think 
much to trapping the impostor if you could 
manage to be out of their way for another 
fortnight. By that time, I have little doubt 
that I could contrive a dramatic situation 
at which I should request you to assist, and 
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which would pretty effectually dispose of 
certainly one, if not of both, the Captains 



€€ 



I remain, 

"Yours feithfally, 

"Robert Prossitkr. 



"Lnrcour'a far Feeldb, 
"Augud W, IS—." 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE CARDS DIFFER. 



The lawyer's letter was, to tell the truth, 
some relief to Lord Lithfield's mind, beside 
affording matter for great curiosity. As we 
know he had received Fred Riversley's card 
just before starting for Brighton, it had 
never occurred to him to doubt that this was 
the real Fred Riversley, but he had thought 
with some compunctions that Riversley 
might be in sore need of immediate pecu- 
niary assistance. Still he didn't know where 
the man was, and then, having arranged for 
" our Goodwood," we do not break such en- 
gagements except under dire necessity. He 
reflected, his people knew his address at 
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Brighton, that all letters could be forwarded 
to him there, and that he could be back again 
in town in little more than an hour if he 
found it necessary- Mr. Prossiters letter 
set him at rest on this point. He had no 
doubt that the lawyer was right, and that it 
was th^ genuine Captain Eiversley who had 
called upon him, but it was also clear that 
he was in no desperate straits for money. 
Lord Lithfield had liked the broken Guards- 
man much, and had even proffered assistance 
when he knew the final catastrophe was 
impending, but Fred had answered wearily, 
" Thanks, no ; the scrape is a deal too big ; 
let me carry away the luxury of remem- 
bering that at all events I didn't let my 
friends in." 

Moreover, Mr. Prossiter apparently deemed 
it advisable that he should see neither of the 
candidates for George Latimer's lands for a 
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fortnight. Well, that would exactly suit 
him. He could enjoy Brighton, and the two 
weeks' Sussex racing, and then give a couple 
of days, in his way through town, to the 
Riversley business. 

Mr. Prossiter, as the days stole by, was 
getting more and more astonished at the 
behaviour of the two claimants. Captain 
Riversley No. 1 had called, and submitting a 
paper containing a list of names and a few 
other facts connected with himself, had de- 
manded whether his substantiating these facts 
and being spoken positively to regarding his 
identity by these people, would be sufficient 
evidence that he was who he represented 
himself to be. To this Mr. Prossiter had re- 
plied in the affirmative, and the Captain had 
again disappeared, and to the lawyer's im- 
mense astonishment without making any ap- 
plication for an advance of money. Captain 
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Riversley No. 2 has simply written a letter 
dated from the Bath Hotel, Albemarle 
Street, requesting to be informed of Mr. 
Deblitz's address. The lawyer instituted 
inquiries, and ascertained without difficulty 
that a Capt. Riversley was living quietly at 
" the Bath ; " that he had a bedroom, dined 
in the coffee-room, and was out the greater 
part of the day. Further, that he seemed to 
• have no acquaintances, and kept, as the 
waiter testified, "very much to himself." Of 
where Captain Riversley No. 1 has pitched 
his tent Mr. Prossiter is in ignorance. He 
could find out, doubtless without much diffi- 
culty, but he does not think it worth while, 
and in short would not have made the 
few inquiries he has in the other's case had 
it necessitated more than sending a sharp 
clerk down to Albemarle Street to ask some 
three or four questions. The Goodwood 
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week has passed and gone, and the next is 
gliding away, but still the rival candidates 
for George Latimer's estate give no farther 
sign. Not only is the lawyer puzzled, but 
he is in some measure irritated. He has got 
strangely interested in this case, and is 
anxious, not exactly for the denouement, but 
that the drama should progress. It is a case 

quite out of his usual line of business, and 
there is undoubtedly more romance in 
criminal law than in the drawing of wills or 
preparation of marriage settlements. But 
he is also aware that he must wait, that it is 
not for him to make the next move. He is 
looking as eagerly forward to the exposure 
of the impostor as ever a master of hounds 
looked to a kill at the end of a sharp forty 
minutes. Still, angling for big criminals, 
like angling for big fish, necessitates patience. 
Scotland Yard and the Hue Jerusalem will 
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wait on occasion like Indians on the war 
path. 

Lord Lithfield, likewise, is terribly bitten 
with this same anxiety, to wit, that the 
drama should proceed. The Viscount de- 
clares that Goodwood bores him. He has 
attended many a meeting in the park 
of the Lennox's. He understands what 
he is about pretty well, and can take 
very fair care of himself on a racecourse. 
He is a steady and legitimate speculator, 
eschewing wild and reckless plunging. 
Still he has, like all votaries of "the 
numbers jip," experienced the vicissitudes 
attending such worship. He has had his 
" good times," and known what it is to be 
" squeezed ; " but this week, although fortune 
has been propitious, the Viscount declines 
to be interested. The fact is, he has fought 
the fell fight with the layers of odds for 
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years, and it is no new sensation ; but to be 
an actual assistant at tbe unravelling of a 
species of Gaboriaux puzzle, tickles his sensi- 
bilities amazingly. To do him justice, there 
is more than that. He really is verv anxious 
to see that pleasant cheery youngster of the 
Guards that he liked so much rescued from 
his probably vagrant life about cheap conti- 
nental towns, and taking his place once more 
amongst his equals in the London world. 

"Then what is it that Prossiter means 
doing ? he writes about c contriving a dra- 
matic situation,' " and the more he muses 
over this the more his curiosity is quickened 
concerning it. He has had strong theatrical 
proclivities in his time, but what was the 
melodrama of the stage to the melodrama of 
real life ; what was " The Ticket of Leave," 
at the Adelphi, to Inspector Wilkinson with 
the " real bracelets " in Mr. Prossitcr's office, 
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accompanied by the recognition of the right- 
ful heir ; and Lord Lithfield had no doubt 
that this was the scene, or some slight varia- 
tion of it, that the lawyer was preparing 
for his edification. 

That we do some of us get absorbed in 
great criminal cases there can be no doubt. 
Look at the extraordinary interest manifested 
by the public whenever an unusually cruel 
and elaborate murder is perpetrated, or, for 
the matter of that, in any great criminal 
case characterised by what dramatists and 
romance writers call " construction," that is 
to say, elaborately mapped out beforehand. 

This naturally becomes intensified upon 
finding ourselves prominently mixed up in 
the matter, and Mr. Prossiter had told the 
Viscount in his letter that he, Lord Lithfield, 
appeared to hold the key of the puzzle. 
" And it was probable he thought he did. 
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If they both appeal to me as to whether 
they are not Captain Eiversley, it is im- 
possible I can make a mistake. Though 
it is eight years since I last saw Fred 
Eiversley, it is very improbable there is 
any one so like him that I could not decide 
off-hand as to which was the real man. 
Besides, Prossiter says these two men are, 
though about the same build, stature, and 
complexion, not at all to be mistaken for one 
another. It is odd too, very, that Fred 
Eiversley, after calling on me, should not 
have written. Everything addressed to my 
London house is sent on here at once, as they 
would have told him if he had asked. Con- 
sidering their natural anxiety to see me, I 
wonder I have not heard from either of 
them." 

So the Viscount lost his money over the 
Stakes, and landed a coup in the Stewards' 
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Cup with serene indifference. It was no use ; 
the curiosity he felt about the rival candi- 
dates for the Latimer estates utterly over- 
shadowed all his interest in the racing, keen 
turfite as he was as a rule. Nothing but 
heavily losing could have concentrated his 
attention on the business of the week ; and 
as men ofttimes do when indifferent to suc- 
cess, he won considerably. It is rarely 
that luck is vouchsafed to that last stake in 
actual life, often as it answers the purposes 
of fiction to make it successful. 

Of course, Miss Clothele was at Goodwood, 
and it was more than once upon the Vis- 
count's lips to tell her of the two Captains 
Kiversley. He was aware, of course, that 
she knew the story of that inheritance, and 
what a cruel difference it would make to the 
brother of her friend Maude. Lord Lith- 
field felt little pity for that young gentle- 
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man. To say the truth, he thought it 
would do him a deal of good to have to work 
for his living. He regarded Arthur Eiversley 
as a conceited young idiot, who would be- 
come simply insufferable should he come 
into a good property. The Viscount, like 
many others, tolerated him for the sake of 
Maude, whom he honestly thought a charm- 
ing girl, full of verve and vivacity, and with 
plenty to say on most things. Then, again, 
Miss Eiversley was one of Ethel's intimates, 
and Lord Lithfield, at present, was burning 
much incense at that shrine. He always 
did worship somewhere, and calumny de- 
clared changed his goddess every season. 
It was not quite that, but the Viscount was 
certainly an adept in what may be termed 
sauntering through a flirtation. He dreaded 
scenes, and had once or twice had to betake 
himself to foreign parts on occasions when 
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the lady had began to take things too much 
in earnest. He could hardly be held blame- 
less in some of these cases. Young ladies 
on promotion might be excused for believing 
that their being made Lady Lithfield was to 
be the legitimate r end of such philandering ; 
but the Viscount never went that far. Ex- 
perienced maids and matrons of the London 
world voted him charming. Maidens of two 
or three seasons' standing, or married women 
who thoroughly understood the platonic 
liaison in which, as everyone knows, you 
make believe a great deal, affecting much 
devotion which never interferes with either 
slumbers or digestion, and holding scenes or 
any overstepping of the most conventional 
love-making, as extremely bad taste, did 
likewise. The Viscount was liberal in the 
matter of opera-boxes, stalls, bouquets 
mostly able to obtain tickets for private 
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views, &c, and was, in short, a very model 
cavalier servente. 

But Lord Lithfield felt that under the 
peculiar circumstances it was best to say 
nothing about Fred Eiversley having at last 
turned up. Mr. Prossiter's letter certainly 
did not enjoin secrecy, but it was calcu- 
lated to give the idea that the intelligence 
it contained was best kept to himself for the 
present, and so, though he and Ethel had 
often talked over Arthur's chance of succes- 
sion, he said nothing to Miss Clothele on the 
subject ; and yet he was sorely tempted to 
do so, for it was one on which they held 
opposite views, Ethel firmly believing that 
her friend's brother would eventually suc- 
ceed to the Latimer property; while the 
Viscount was just as strongly convinced that 
Fred Eiversley would turn up in the end. 
It requires great denial to abstain from pro- 
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claiming the triumph of our opinions always, 
so that it may be conceived, with his head 
so full of the affair, Miss Clothele narrowly 
escaped receiving the Viscount's confidence 
on this occasion. 

As for Maude, she had gone back to 
Clumford with her father and mother. 
Arthur also had accompanied his family. 
The fact is, this gentleman saw no way of 
compassing Goodwood. Started on town, 
with a goodly string of Oxford "ticks" round 
his neck, and plunged at once into society, 
a young man of Arthur Kiversley's tempera- 
ment giving himself thoroughly up to the 
wild revel of his first season, speedily dis- 
covers that an allowance of five hundred 
a-year is very inadequate to meet the 
expenses he is called on to incur. No- 
body expected him to entertain, but cabs, 
gloves, flowers, stalls at theatres, shares of 
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Richmond dinners, an Ascot party, joining a 
select three or four for Henley regatta* &c, 
&c, most effectually emptied his pockets, 
and left him little resource but to take refuge 
once more beneath the paternal roof-tree. A 
few months back, and he would have looked 
forward to thoroughly enjoying the summer 
in Clumbershire ; now, after the feverish 
existence he had lately led, he regarded the 
. prospect with horror. It was sheer scarcity 
of ready money that drove him beneath the 
family eaves, and he fiercely objurgated the 
injustice that had decreed he should wait 
seven years before coming into his property. 
He already looks upon it as his own, and 
ponders meditatively upon how he is to exist 
till he acquires it. He has made life more 
expensive for himself in London than he need 
have done, because it tickled his vanity to 
pass as the heir to five thousand a-year. 
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The men of his own standing with whom he 
associated accepted this statement without 
challenge. George Latimer's will was a by- 
gone story by this time, and had never at- 
tracted more than a few days' wonder even 
amongst those who had known both the 
dead and the missing man. The generality 
of Arthur Riversley's intimates were men of 
considerably greater means than himself. It 
was the old story of the earthen pot swim- 
ming amongst those of brass ; and when the 
brazen vases called to the earthen one to join 
in the revel, that pitcher of clay was too 
weak to say no, and, alas ! not strong enough 
to take part in the dance. Alack, these clay 
pitchers, how many of them disappear be- 
neath the waters yearly from thinking they 
can swim with the pots of brass. 

Goodwood is over, and still marvelling 
concerning those two Captains Eiversley, 
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Lord Lithfield continues his " punting," i.e., 
his betting on horses, pigeons, &c, through 
the Olympic games of Brighton, and the 
more sedate festival of Lewes. His lordship 
gets more bored and more lucky as the 
fortnight wanes ; and eschewing the Lewes 
Friday from very weariness, returns to town 
with an account to settle at TattersalTs on 
the coming Monday that might gladden the 
hearts of most men. 

On arrival at his own house, he, after the 
manner of most bachelors, glanced at the 
rubbish that had accumulated on the writ- 
ing table in the study — papers, pamphlets, 
circulars, &c, all of which his well-trained 
housekeeper knew better than to forward. 
There were also some few visiting cards, one 
of which immediately caught his attention — 
Captain Frederick Biversley. 

" By Jove 1 " he exclaimed, " this must be 
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the other one. The card I got just before 
leaving for Goodwood was * Captain F. 
Riversley/ and moreover was rather thicker 
in the engraving, not quite the same, and a 
little larger, if I don't mistake. The plot 
thickens ; it is evident that both candidates 
have faith in my recognising them. A 
staggerer this for Prossiter, because one of 
them must be ' a fraud.' " 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MR. PROSSITER AS A DRAMATIST. 

Arthur Eiversley playing lawn tennis 
in Clumbershire, and thinking that upon the 
whole it is very good of him to condescend to 
be amused by such primitive sports, is little 
aware of the clouds hovering over his horizon. 
He has proved a most apt pupil in the acqui- 
sition of what, in the slang of the day, is 
denominated " side/' which, translated into 
dictionary language, meaneth the conceit of 
the young. Never eradicated in some cases, 
there are men who would like to embark for 
the other world armed with a crutch-stick, 
a tooth-pick, and with hands duly clad in 
black kid instead of more seemly cerements. 
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Some men never become old; some never 
acquire ordinary prudence; whilst most of 
us remain fools, more or less, to our end. 
The acquisition of " side " is considerably 
easier than the acquisition of money — the 
reason, probably, ingenuous youth invests so 
freely in it ; and could it be possible to in 
any way look upon it as a profession, Arthur 
might have been congratulated, but it is not, 
as a rule, calculated to advance a man's 
interests in life, albeit professors of the art 
have shown, when opportunity offered, what 
far better stuff there was in them. As a 
rule, the professors of " side " either come to 
infinite grief, or abandon it after a very few 
years. 

As for Maude, she has thrown herself into 
all her old country pursuits with glorious 
abandon. She had enjoyed her two months 
of London thoroughly — nobody more so, and 
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had entered into everything that came in 
her way with delight — dance, garden party, 
cricket match, Hurlingham, or Ascot — no- 
thing came amiss to sunny, bright-tempered 
Maude. But it was very pleasant to find 
oneself once more beneath the dear old trees 
she had known since a child, to trot about 
the queer, twisting old lanes with their high 
banks and hedges, to trip across the emerald 
green meadows, or loiter amongst the rectory 
strawberry beds. Then there were all her old 
friends to see and chatter with, and relate 
her town experiences to. So, upon the whole, 
Maude was not quite certain whether the 
best part of an " outing v was not the 
coming home again. About John Hainton, 
the girl had by no means made up her mind 
concerning him, and felt grateful to him for 
not having brought matters to a crisis ; as 
things stood at present, he had paid her 
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great attention, but he had gone no further. 
That it rested with her to be mistress of 
Enderly Park was, she knew, the opinion of 
her mother and one or two of her mother's 
friends — ladies of mature age, and who 
derive their chief interest in society from 
watching and speculating on the drama 
perpetually enacting before their eyes ; and 
how quick these lookers-on are. Where is 
the man who has not announced some such 
discovery to the wife of his bosom, and 
experienced the amused smile with which 
she listened to his intelligence. When he 
finds it out, the probability is that the en- 
gagement is announced within forty-eight 
hours, while the partner of his home will 
tell him she knew that would happen three 
months back, and that the momentous ques- 
tion was put about ten days ago. Young 
ladies themselves also are not often taken by 
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surprise ; they are usually quite aware when 
such things are imminent, and Maude cer- 
tainly thought she had only to give a little en- 
couragement and John Hainton would be at 
her feet forthwith. The question was, should 
she give it; and now they were back at 
Clumford it was a problem likely to be 
speedily brought before her, if John Hainton 
was in earnest Such matters may be 
enacted and postponed in the crush of the 
season, but in country quarters it is hard to 
keep a man at arm's length. 

Miss Clothele and her satellites might be 
also expected to make their appearance in 
Clumbershire in another month's time or so, 
and Maude looked forward to that. She 
was not given to running up what I will 
venture to call overwhelming friendships at 
short notice, but she had certainly been 
strangely attracted to Ethel, and had seen a 
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good deal of her in London, much to the 
sullen distaste of Caroline Mangerston, who 
brooded over that at present utterly un- 
hatched egg of retaliation with persistent 
patience. Nothing tangible in her mind as 
yet, but a vague idea that if ever opportunity 
offered she would settle that imaginary score 
with Maude Riversley. I don't think Miss 
Mangerston knew much about Byron, but 
she was quite impressed with the belief 
that— 

" There never yet was human power 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient search, and vigil long, 
Of him who treasures up a wrong." 

Applying equally well to the softer sex, 
and none the less if the wrong should be 
somewhat shadowy. 

But the main interest of our story centres 
for the present not in Clumbershire, but in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, where Mr. Prossiter sits 
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something like a detective spider waiting to 
pounce upon spurious flies that may be 
attracted by the bait of the Latimer estates. 
About the very time that Lord Lithfield, just 
retun-ed from Lewe, ^ i. musing over 
the cards of the two Captains Eiversley, Mr. 
Prossiter is closeted with Captain Eiversley 
No. 1. No. 1 has come to that point at last, 
the non-insistance of which sooner has so 
puzzled the lawyer in the case of both 
claimants — money. This Captain Eiversley 
has requested an immediate advance, his 
slender means being exhausted, and all his 
efforts to see Lord Lithfield being for the 
time unavailing, in consequence of that 
nobleman being out of town. He proposes 
to go down to Bunnington Park to see his 
father ; he wants money for that purpose, to 
settle his hotel bill, to buy new clothes with, 
and for multifarious purposes unnecessary to 
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particularize. He presumes Mr. Prossiter 
will have no objection to advance a hundred 
or so. 

He says this in a light, easy manner, as if 
there could be no doubt about the lawyer 
drawing a cheque for about double that sum 
forthwith. 

" Very unfortunate Lord LithfiekPs being 
out of town. Did his people say where he 
was ?" asked the lawyer. 

" Not precisely, but he's away, or rather 
went away for Goodwood, as I might have 
guessed if I had reflected, he was pretty 
certain to do ; but, you see, I have been out 
of all this life so long now that I forget the 
A B C of it. I suppose I can have a hundred 
on account, at all events ? " 

"Well, you see, my dear Captain Riversley, 
the fact is, there are a few little forms that 
must be complied with. You see, I can't 
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quite, on my own responsibility, advance 
even this trifling sum. I must first commu- 
nicate with Drummond & Co., who keep the 
current account of the Latimer estates. It 
will be well, perhaps, to get one of their 
cheque books, and I think Til just drop a 
line to Mr. Deblitz to let him know what we 
are doing. Sure to be in town, a man like 
Deblitz, you know. We should have funds 
falling and all sorts of stock dropping," con- 
eluded the lawyer, smiling and tapping his 
teeth with his eye-glasses after most jocular 
fashion, "if such a pillar of the financial world 
as Deblitz was to be wandering about the 
Continent." 

"But surely it is the custom of you lawyers 
to make small advances yourselves in cases 
like mine." 

"Of some firms, doubtless," replied Mr. 
Prossiter suavely, " but we have always held 
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rigidly apart from the money-lending busi- 
ness." 

" Money-lending ! " laughed Riversley, 
bitterly. " As if I was asking that of you ! 
Pooh, my good sir ! I am a judge of kite- 
flying in a] 1 its branches, and have no in- 
tention of continuing the study; still, if I 
can't have this pitiful sum from you, and 
can't find Lithfield, I see no alternative than 
to again have recourse to it." 

" Pray don't be angry," replied Mr. Pros- 
siter, deprecatingly. " To-morrow, Satur- 
day, is really like Sunday. You may say it 
is a dies non. Monday I could make all the 
necessary arrangements ; and if you would 
call here on Tuesday — or shall I send a 
clerk up to your hotel ? I forget where you 
said you were staying." 

" Nowhere — don't tax your memory. 
You know I have never mentioned — I prefer 
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not. It is more economical than correct, and I 
thought I showed wisdom in choosing it. I 
didn't. I might have swam in champagne 
at Long's, and they'd not have troubled me 
with a bill. Where I have pitched my tent, 
they are keen on the subject of weekly 
settlements." 

" Excuse me, Captain Riversley, I have no 
wish whatever to pry into your present 
residence. I proposed sending a clerk up 
solely with a view of saving you trouble. 
Perhaps you will call here on Tuesday. 
Shall we say twelve — or later, if you 
prefer it ? " 

" No — twelve will do very well," rejoined 
the other, rising. " I will look in at that 
time, and trust to find you have settled all 
these fiddling preliminaries. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye," replied Mr. Prossiter, cheer- 
fully, and then, after some few minutes' 
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counsel with his eye-glasses, the lawyer 
wrote a letter, which the messenger was 
directed to take forthwith to Scotland Yard 
— the result of which was that the next 
morning saw . Mr. Prossiter in close consul- 
tation with a slight, dark, wiry little elderly 
man, whose calling it would have been hard 
to guess at. He might have been so many 
things — a first-class artisan, a shrewd, well- 
to-do tradesman, a surveyor of roads, col- 
lector of taxes, or anythiDg of that sort. 
Nothing in the least remarkable about his 
appearance ; a commonplace little man, 
with small, rather restless eyes, that was 
all. He listened attentively to Mr. Pros- 
siter's narrative of the appearance of the 
two Captains Kiversley, and occasionally 
seemed to check off salient points of the 
story on his fingers. The lawyer concluded 
his statement with the pithy remark,- 
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" One at least is an impostor, Mr. Wilkin- 
son. In your opinion which ? " 

" Difficult to say as yet, sir. It stands to 
reason there can be no collusion; even if 
they are both impostors, depend upon it 
they are playing independent games. I am 
sorry you told No. 2 that No. 1 was in the 
field — that is giving him rather an extra 
pull; on the other hand, No. 2 makes no 
secret of his abode, while No. 1 does. There 
is only one thing puzzles me about the 
whole business — if either was the genuine 
man, why didn't he go to about the first 
man in London he ought to have seen ? " 

" But they have both been to Lord Lith- 
field, and he was out of town. I had a note 
from him this morning, describing the two 
cards, of different patterns." 

" I wasn't thinking of Lord Lithfield, sn> 
The first man Captain Frederick Eiversley 
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ought to have gone to, in my humble 
opinion, should have been his family solici- 
tor." 

" Gad ! you're right, "Wilkinson — I never 
thought of that. How stupid of me, to be 
sure ! " 

" There's this to be said, Mr. Prossiter — 
people very often don't do what they ob- 
viously ought in these sort of cases ; and it 
is quite likely it may be so in this. An 
impostor would obviously not dare face 
him. I don't say it is the case ; but an im- 
postor might have ascertained that Lord 
Lithfield was out of town before he. made 
his call. What do you wish me to do, sir ? 
Am I to take over the case ? " 

" No, not as yet — I have a plan of my 
own. You don't know the real Captain 
Eiversley by sight ? " 
"No, sir." 
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" But you could have no difficulty about 
seeing the one at the Bath hotel, I sup- 
pose 

"Not the slightest — I'll engage to see 
him before he goes to bed, if he sleeps there. 
I should make a point of doing that, any- 
how, and I shall know when he goes, and 
wherever he goes, as long as is deemed ad- 
visable, from the time I set eyes on him." 

" And about the other t " 

"I shall know all about him from the 
time he leaves your office on Tuesday morn- 



ing. 



"You couldn't find out anything about 
him before it ? " said Mr. Prossiter. 

" My dear sir, to search for a man we 
don't know without a clue to his usual home 
or haunts is, in London, like looking for the 
proverbial needle in the haystack. I could 
not guarantee to find him in a month if he 
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didn't come near the honey-pot — meaning 
this office. But you say he is to be here 
on Tuesday, and after that I can safely 
promise to know where to find him any 
time." 

" Very well, that will do, I daresay ; but 
I don't want the impostor or impostors — 
for they may both be such — to slip through 
my fingers. Now listen — Captain Eiversley 
No. 1, as I have told you, comes here at 
twelve on Tuesday, by appointment. I in- 
tend to write to Captain Eiversley No. 2 
to call upon me at 12*15 on the same day, 
and also Lord Lithfield. I need scarcely 
say, my intention is to confront the two 
candidates in the presence of the man 
whom they both claim to know perfectly. 
I fancy I shall about get at the relative 
value of their respective claims then. ,, 

" Admirable, sir ! " exclaimed the detec- 
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tive, with undisguised admiration. " A 
dramatic situation really worthy of our 
department. Mr. Prossiter, you are thrown 
away in your profession, sir — the criminal 
branch, sir, the criminal branch, is what 
you are clearly cut out for. I believe you 
have the same capacity for the enjoyment 
of an intricate murder case that I have 
myself. A man who don't feel his pro- 
fession will never do anything big in it, 
whether his trade lies in trotters or trage- 
dies. But one thing, sir, in which, if you'll 
excuse the liberty, my experience may be 
useful — in the matter of detail. You will 
have separate rooms in which to show the 
Captains Eiversley, of course. Just so," 
continued Mr. Wilkinson, in reply to the 

lawyer's nod, " and Lord Lithfield " 

" Will be shown straight up to mine, and 
his arrival will be the signal for Captain 
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Eiversley No. 1 being sent up. Captain 
Eiversley No. 2 I shall call down through 
the pipe for, two or three minutes later. 
Now for your plan of operations." 

" I, and one of my men, have nothing 
to do further than be lounging opposite 
your office a few minutes before the clock 
strikes twelve. It will make matters quite 
simple if you will give orders that the clerk 
who shows Captain Eiversley No. 1 into the 
waiting-room shall immediately come to 
the door with a paper in his hand, and look 
into the square. We shall be sure of our 
man then, and I will undertake not to lose 
sight of him again. My assistant can follow 
the other to the Bath, if wanted, or attend 
to anything else that may turn up. A spare 
hand is very useful in these cases, and 
sometimes, at the outset, saves a deal of 
time, trouble, and expense. Two clues, for 

VOL. I. T 
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instance, Mr. Prossiter ! You follow 'em 
both at once, and when the one man finds 
himself on a false scent, it doesn't signify, 
the man on the real trail is sticking to it ; 
but when there's only one in it, by the 
time he's discovered that he is on a bogus 
track and harked back, the scent has grown 
cold, and the quarry gets difficult to 
follow." 

Mr. Wilkinson spoke as an enthusiast on 
big game shooting might speak of his experi- 
ences in India or Central Africa, and upon 
Mr. Prossiter assuring him that his wishes 
should be attended to, took his departure 
with a bow that strongly emphasised his ad- 
miration of the lawyer's plot. That gentle- 
man rapidly penned, first his note to 
Captain Eiversley No. 2, requesting to 
see him at 12*15 on Tuesday, on some 
important business, bearing reference to his 
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Latimer estates. He then wrote to Lord 
Lithfield, begging him to attend at his office 
at 12 '15 punctually on Tuesday, when the 
dramatic situation he had promised him 
should take place. He further particularly 
requested that he would be " not at home " 
to either Captain Riversley, before his 
visit to Lincoln's Inn Fields. Those two 
notes despatched, not by post, but by trusty 
emissaries, and Mr. Prossiter left the office 
with a decided chuckle over his day's 
work. 

It was sweet titillation of his vanity the 
unqualified admiration the hard-headed 
detective had expressed for his little plot ; 
and, although Mr. Prossiter had as little of 
that weakness about him as most of us, yet 
there is no man living who is not to be 
tickled an you once ascertain what it 
is he piques himself upon. Then, again, 

T 2 
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Mr. Prossiter really was immensely curious 
to see how the sensational scene he had put 
together with no little thought and trouble 
would come off. He felt as a dramatic 
author might do who had left his exponents 
to finish the piece according to their own 
views — ignorant as any other of the audience 
as to the final result. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



MR. PROSSITER's PLAY COMES OFF. 



Lord Lithfield, as a rule, never appears 
in his pretty dining-room before twelve. 
His lordship is an essentially late man in his 
risings up and lyings down, and holdeth the 
British breakfast in undisguised contempt. 
The one drawback to hunting, in his eyes, is 
that you must make that early meal or 
starve. The Viscount's view of life was an 
enjoyable dejeuner, virtually luncheon, at 
any time from twelve to two that happened 
to suit him; but his soul is vexed with 
curiosity concerning these two Dromios, 
with whose rightful or wrongful impersona- 
tion he is so immediately connected. He 
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enters his dining-room at half-past eleven 
this morning, and having hastily discussed 
a slice of reindeer tongue and a glass of 
Leoville, orders his brougham to be round 
in fifteen minutes. He is at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields a tittle before the appointed time, and 
is at once shown up into Mr. Prossiter's 
room. 

The lawyer shakes him warmly by the 
hand, and, quivering with excitement, 
exclaims — 

"Everything going admirably, my lord. 
Captain Eiversley No. 1 is in a room down- 
stairs waiting to see me — you are here. 
Captain Eiversley No. 2 will be in another 
room downstairs in a few minutes, and 
then the play begins. Enter Claimant the 
first. I shall see if he knows you, or you 
him — two minutes. Enter Claimant the 
second. You will be able to reckon him up, 
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and I shall have brought the family together, 
you see. When the wrong Captain or, 
Captains Biversley take their departure, 
Inspector Wilkinson, of the detective police, 
and his myrmidons, are waiting opposite to 
track them home. We know all about one 
man's habitation, but nothing about the 
other's, and to-morrow we can lay the 
impostor by the heels." 

A ping of the bell, and Mr. Prossiter 
jumps up to the speaking-tube, returns the 
signal, and awaits the whispering message. 

"•It's all right -I" he cries radiantly; 
" No. 2 has arrived." 

Then, placing his lips to the tube, he 
murmurs down it, " Show up the first Cap- 
tain Biversley that arrived."— •" But, my lord, 
may I trouble you just to sit at the desk, 
and take up a pen ? " 

"What 1, you want to pass me off as a 
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clerk/' said the Viscount, laughing, as he 
complied with the request. 

" Not quite ; but you will took as if you 
were engaged here in business of some kind/ 

Another minute there came a sharp tap 
at the door, and then Captain Eiversley 
entered. He cast a quick glance round the 
room as he shook hands with the lawyer, 
and then his eyes rested on Lord Lithfield. 
He gazed at him keenly, Mr. Prossiter in 
the meantime eying him over the tops of 
his double glasses quite as sharply. The 
Viscount looked up and met the steady 
stare of the intruder with the utmost 
serenity for a few seconds, and then feigned 
to be absorbed in his writing. 

"Lord Lithfield don't know Captain 
Eiversley No. 1," murmured the lawyer. 

" I understood our interview was to be a 
private one/' remarked the ex-Guardsman 
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with some hauteur. " I had better wait till 
that gentleman has finished his business 
with you." Captain Riversley evidently 
knew better than to mistake Lithfield for a 
lawyer's clerk. 

" Eiversley the first don't recognise Lord 
Lithfield/' mused Mr. Prossiter. " Hem ! I 
beg your pardon, but that gentleman is 
rather essential to this meeting being satis- 
factory to you. Your object, if I am not 
mistaken, to-day, is an advance of money to 
enable you to visit your father, fit yourself 
out, assume your proper position, &c. That 
gentleman represents Messrs. Drummond & 
Co., the receivers of the Latimer rents, 
and, of course, holders of the accumulated 
income since Mr. Latimer's decease." 

It was in some sort true. As one of the 
trustees, Lithfield might indirectly claim to 
represent the bankers, as it was certain 
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they would advance no money without 
his authority. Captain Riversley No. 1 
regarded the Viscount with some interest 
He represented what he was anxious to 
obtain— money. 

" I presume you have some evidence of 
your identity to put before us. We must 
have some, you know, even to advance you a 
hundred pounds," remarked the lawyer, drily* 

"And if you don't assist me with funds, how 
can I prove my identity % Lithfield, all the 
men I thought I could have relied on, are 
out of town. I must go down to Bunning- 
ton. I suppose you will credit Sir John's 
testimony as to who I am ? " 

" Certainly. Excuse me for one mojnent/' 
and the lawyer turning round to the pipe, 
struck the bell, and as soon as he heard the 
answering signal, whispered down it. His 
companions both watched his proceedings 
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closely — the Viscount with intense interest, 
the Captain with some slight astonishment. 

Another moment the door opens, and 
Captain Eiversley No. 2 enters, and is 
coming forward to shake hands with the 
lawyer when he catches sight of his name- 
sake, and stops short with the ejaculation of 
" Solano ! " 

Mr. Prossiter had looked forward to a 
dramatic situation, and he had decidedly 
got it That the two men knew each other 
was evident — that each was much surprised 
at the other's presence there could be no 
doubt. 

" I see, gentlemen, you are old acquaint- 
ances/' said the lawyer. "I might have 
guessed as much, seeing that you are pro- 
bably near relations." 

" Don't jump at conclusions, unsupported 
by evidence, my legal friend," remarked 
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Captain Kiversley No. 1, with perfect non- 
chalance. " You have been impressing 
the necessity of that uncomfortable logic 
severely upon me, and now you are run- 
ning riot like a puppy on the same line." 

Mr. Prossiter was extremely nettled at 
this rather impertinent speech. He quite 
made up his mind about the speaker, and 
entertained no doubt of his being an im- 
postor. About the other he couldn't say, as 
yet. "I may have been deceived by the 
name," he replied ; " at all events, I have 
great pleasure in bringing the two Captains 
Biversley together." 

" Do you mean to say this man 
Solano, here, calls himself Captain Kivers- 
ley," exclaimed the last comer. 

"Most certainly," replied Mr. Prossiter, 
briefly. 

" And, may I ask, why the devil you've 
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assumed my name, sir?" he continued, 
turning sharply round on the unabashed 
impostor. 

" Well, you didn't seem inclined to take 
it up, and I could not stand that advertise- 
ment in the daily papers going so long un- 
answered. I am always willing to look into 
cases in which property is wanting an 
owner— especially when I know so much as 
I did about this case. I thought it worth 
coming over about, and seeing if I could get 
a slice out of the cake. Obviously, the best 
plan was to come under your personality." 

"But you don't mean to say that you 
ever thought it possible to establish a claim 
to the Latimer estates," suddenly interposed 
the Viscount. 

"No," returned Solano (as we may as 
well now call him) ; " an advance of two or 
three hundreds was all I meant to try for 
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but " — here he stopped, for the other Captain 
Riversley pushed past him, and extending 
his hand, said— 

" How are you, Lithfield ? " 

" Very glad to see you back amongst us 
once more, Fred," said the Viscount, as he 
heartily wrung the hand stretched out to 
him. " You are changed a good deal, and 
I hardly knew you when you first came into 
the room. This is the man we want, Mr. 
Prossiter ; and, as far as ready money goes, 
I am willing to be his banker till we can 
arrange for his coming into his own. As for 
this gentleman," continued the Viscount, 
a I presume we shall meet him again very 
shortly." 

"Doubtful, my lord," rejoined that un- 
blushing impostor. "I shall most likely 
return to the Continent." 

"That, I fancy, will depend upon the 
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view twelve of your countrymen take of 
your talent for personation." 

" Not at all. There's nobody to take any 
proceedings against me save Captain 
Kiversley ; and Fred Kiversley won't," re- 
joined Solano, somewhat defiantly. 

Mr. Prossiter took off his eye-glasses, beat 
the " devil's tattoo " on his teeth with them, 
and winked as if he were being galvanized. 
Lord Lithfield looked amazed, and at last 
both men, by common impulse, turned their 
eyes on Kiversley. 

" And why should I not ? " said Fred, 
sharply. 

" For the sake of the days that are past — 
because we know so much of each other, 
because," concluded the other, carelessly, 
"you are a good fellow, and wouldn't be 
hard upon a poor devil down in his luck." 

"You seem to pin your faith, sir, upon 
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Captain Kiversley's good nature. Have you 
taken mine into account ? " interposed 
Lithfield. 

" I don't see that it is any affair of yours/' 
rejoined Mr. Solano, doggedly. 

" Don't you ? As one of the trustees to 
the Latimer estates, I should have had to 
bear the half of whatever plunder you might 
have succeeded in carrying off. I have really 
more case against you than Captain Eiversley." 

Solano was silent for a minute or two, 
and then said — 

"Yes, I suppose you have; but, if 
Eiversley lets me go free, I should think 
you could afford to also. It's not much use 
hunting a broken man down." 

" Do you mean letting this man go, 
Fred ? " asked the Viscount. 

"Yes," returned Eiversley, in a low 
voice. " I knew him well over there in 
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my bad days, and I'll not be hard upon 
him now. You will oblige me by doing 
the same." 

" Very well, but upon one condition." 

Solano raised his head quickly. 

" That he satisfies my curiosity upon two 

i 

or three points." 

" Is it about my past life ? " he demanded, 
eagerly. 

" No, only about your present imposture." 

Solano's face broke into a smile of relief 
as he answered quietly — 

" Any questions Lord Lithfield chooses 
concerning that I am quite willing to 



answer." 



" What induced you to call upon me ? 
You couldn't suppose I should mistake you 
for Captain Eiversley ? " 

"No. I took especial pains that you 
should not see me. I knew you were not 
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at home when I called, and knew also that 
you were leaving town the same afternoon. 
Your return to town I never calculated on. 
I purposely never came near Mr. Prossiter 
till the very end of the season, so that there 
was little likelihood of any of Kiversley's old 
intimates being left in London." 

"You seem to know our London life well. 
May I ask, did you ever mix in it ? " 

" Yes. But allow me to observe that is 
trenching on the past." 

" One thing more. Your name, Mr. 
Solano, is foreign, but you speak English as 
if born here. Are you an Englishman ? " 

" I am of no country," returned the other, 
bitterly. " Names are assumed as easily as 
clothes. I have travelled under that of 
Solano for some time. As for languages, I 
speak most Latin languages indifferently 
well — French, Spanish, and Italian." 
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" And, I should imagine, play most games 
of cards with similar facility,' ' observed the 
Viscount. " Thank you for answering my 
questions." 

Mr. Solano picked up his hat, bowed 
quietly to the Viscount and Mr. Prossiter, 
then, crossing, exclaimed, " One word, 
Kiversley." He muttered something eagerly 
into the latters ear, to which that gentle- 
man made a hurried response, of which 
" Bath Hotel, Albemarle Street/' was alone 
audible to the others, and then Mr. Solano 
disappeared. 

The lawyer was sadly disappointed at the 
upshot of his drama. He had quite counted 
upon the sequel. He had pictured the 
Viscount keen and implacable in prose- 
cution, and had misgivings about the reality 
of Fred Kiversley still, owing to the 
miserable Christian spirit he was displaying 
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in the affair. He entreated them both to 
reconsider the thing, and urged that it was 
monstrous to allow such a brazened swindler 
to escape. But Fred Kiversley replied that 
his word was passed, and the Viscount 
added that he was similarly committed. 

Mr. Prossiter consoled himself, as the pair 
departed, with the thought that, at all 
events, Wilkinson would know where to 
find the delinquent should either of his 
clients change their mind, and that it was 
possible, when the sagacious Wilkinson came 
to what is termed " reckon Mr. Solano up," 
he might recognise him as an old offender 
who had been long wanted. 
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